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XPOSES MOVE TO Hi 


rk ee COMMISSION P 





r P opENIN OF XENT 
SET FOR OCT. 10 


With testing almost completed, 

Norman Baker this week said he 

suld probably formally open 

NT, his gigantic new radio sta- 

on Tuesday, October 10. 

\'T at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico 

broadcast on a wave length 

115 kilocycles. It is licensed 

erate at 150,000 watts power, 

at under present plans will start 
perations with 75,000 watts. 

Tésting. of the station has been 

yne mostly by playing of records. 

=€ra) Muscatine residents have 

brted hearing what they were 

4 was XENT. As the sta- 

has not been making any 

B announcements, it could be 

nguished by- broadcasting be- 

suddenly interrupted while ad- 

tments were made. 


Such a broadcast was heard last: 


ay morning at the Muscatine 
lry Company, 304 East Second 
and similar reports were also 
e by other radio listeners. 
kh. response to requests from 
ads Mr. Baker on the opening 
rams of XENT will reveal de- 
s of the fight which led © to 
sing of his station’ KTNT at 
nccatine. 
esting of XENT will go on this 
-ck, but no certain times for the 
ocisinave been announced by Mr. 
wl At « 











Governor Herring 
Strong Supporter 
Of Our President 











a MOINES — Back in his of- 

iz> after two weeks at Washing- 

t22 Governor Clyde-Herring this 

\ ick. expressed confidence that 

Pecsident Roasevelt will be able-to 

lecd the nation from depression 

by his national recovery program. 

There is no doubt in the gov- 

, ernor’s mind that this confidence 

is justified, he made clear in sum- 

sning up his views of the situation 
¢ Washington. 

y impression is. that we are 

thiy justified- in having 

1 President Roosevelt,” 

Herring said. “Informed 

e situation in Amer- 

nt has his hand 

nd is determined 

pvery program 
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News Review 


Of The Week 











Thursday, Sept. 21 


WASHINGTON — ~ President 
Roosevelt studying inflation plans. 
Friday, Sept. 22 
CHICAGO — Five bandits kill 
Policeman Miles Cunningham, es- 
cape with two sacks of Federal 

Reserve bank mail. 
Saturday, Sept. 23 
NEW YORK — Stock Exchange 
prepares to move to Newark across 
the Hudson to escape New York 
taxes. : 
CHICAGO — George (‘“Ma- 
chine Gun”) Kelly identified as 
one of bandits who killed police- 
man in Friday’s mail robbery. 
Sunday, Sept. 24 
CHICAGO — Sally Rand, sent- 
enced Saturday to serve one year 


Please turn to page sixteen 


OUR CONGRESSMAN 
FAVORS INFLATION 


WASHINGTON, — Credit ex- 
pansion undertaken .by the ad- 
ministration is not sufficient — to 
save farmers, Representative Ed C. 
Eicher of the First Iowa district 
said here this week, adding that 
unless President Roosevelt takes 
some steps to inflate currency be- 
fore Congress meets in January, 
“Congress will do it for him. 

“Balancing production. and de- 
mand are essential parts of a 
farm recovery program,” -Eicher 
declared, “but--without currency 
inflation they will ‘not provide an 
immediate solution. 

“I agree with Secretary Wallace 
that inflation alone is not enough. 
But no program can give the farm- 
er a square deal unless it includes 
inflation.” 











PASS IT ALONG 
Ifyou agree that exposes 


of Big Business croeokedness 
such as those given in the 




















FORD AND GENERAL 
MOTORS EMPLOYES 
VOTE FOR STRIKES 


WASHINGTON — Differences 
between the NRA and the Ford 
Motor Co., over working codes 
were intensified this week by clos- 
ing of the Ford plant at Chester, 
Pa., where employes walked out 
Tuesday. 

A federal mediator, sent to 
Chester to conciliate a strike was 
told-on his arrival there that 
there was nothing to mediate be- 
cause the plant had been closed. 

Senator Wagner (Dem., N. Y.), 
chairman of the national labor 
board, received a report from the 
mediator, of the closing of the 
plant for an indefinite period. 

“The NRA is powerless if an 
employer chooses to shut down his 
plant,” Wagner said in reply to 
questions. “The recovery act does 
not require anyone to operate if 
he does not so choose.” 

NOT A UNION MOVE 

CHESTER, Pa. — Several 
thousand employes of the Ford 
Motor Company plant here walk- 
ed out Tuesday, declaring they 
Were dissatisfied with their wages. 

Workers said it ‘was not qa un- 
ionized: movement, but was the 
spontaneous action of the em- 
Ployes. They estimated 4,000 to 
5,000 men left their places. 

The walkout was orderly, 
hundreds of the men remained 
the vicinity of the plant. They 
said their working time was re- 
duced last Friday from five to 
four days, with a minimum wage 
rate of 50 cents an hour for an 
eight-hour day, or $16 a week. 
Some of the men asserted this was 
not a living wage. 

Want $5 Daily 

They declared they want a five- 

day week at $5 a day. 


DETROIT WALKOUT 
. DETROIT — The Flint strike 
among automobile plant tool and 
die makers spread Wednesday to 
the great factories of Detroit. 

Tool and die makers of the 
Fisher Body Corporation walked 
out shortly before noon. Strikers 
issued unofficial claims that 10,- 
000 men would soon be taking 
part in the walkout. 

Balloting on the move had been 
in progress since last Saturday, 
and the vote to strike was about 
20 to 1 in its favor. 

The strike committee claims 
that approximately six thousand 
tool. and die makers from eighteen 
shops thus far reported have al- 





ready joined the strike. 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”. 
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CHARGES DAVENPORT DEMOCRAT 
OFFICIALS DEMANDED “LAY OFF” 
CEMENT TRUST INVESTIGATION 





Scott County Legislator Tells Farmers Powerful 
Interests Are Trying To Block Search For 
Facts Concerning Iowa Road Building 





Defying powerful interests 
rwhich he said are attempting to 
block investigation of the State 
Highway Commission, Represent- 
ative Christian Grell at the forth- 
Pcoming special session of the Iowa 
Legislature will present new evi- 
dence to support his charges thet 
waste, inefficiency and collusion 
in the building of Iowa’s roads 
have cost Iowa taxpayers millions. 

In the last regular session of 
the General Assembly, Mr. Grell 
and other state representatives 
fwere empowered as a committee 
to investigate workings of the 
Commission. No definite action 
twas taken up until adjournment 
of the legislature. 
« Since adjournment Mr. Grell 
has been continuing the investi- 
gation. Speaking at the Farmers’ 
Protectve Association picnic at 
Tipton last Saturday, Mr. . Grell 
said he had obtained amazing in- 
formation to substantiate his al- 
legations. 

Many Affidavits 

Reading from a sheaf of affida-~ 
vits and other evidence, Mr. Grell 
charged that the state through 
the Highway Commission pur- 
‘the same land-had been sold at 
$10 .an. acre, The land in the 
form of a mound was of littis 





value, Mr. Greu asserted adding 
that railroad and the Commis- 
sion’s own engineers had previous<- 
ly reported its soil unsuited for 
road making purposes. 

Mr. Grell said he had mucn 
more-information along similar 
lines, but would not reveal it un- 
til he presented it to the Legisla- 
ture. He added that he was cer- 
tain powerful influence would be 
brought to discredit ‘and fruse- 
trate the investigation. 

“Those rascals will stop at noth= 
ing,” he said. “I’m not afraid to 
die, and I believe they would not 
hesitate to do away with me if 
they thought it would block ex- 
posure.” 

“Whitewash” Charged 

After the investigation had been 
ordered by the last legislature, 
Mr. Grell declared there had been 
a plot to “whitewash” those liké- 
ly to be incriminated. 

“One day a page came to my 
seat in the House and said a 
gentleman wanted to see me,” he 
told the Farmers’ meeting. “Go 
ing to the rear of the House I 
found E. P. Adler and Ralph Cram, 
publisher and editor of the Daven- 
port Democrat. They told me to 
‘lay off’ the cement trust investi« 


Please turn to page sixteen 





President Ignores Doctor 
‘But Then Surrenders To 
Secretary’s Advice 


WASHINGTON — _ President 
Roosevelt pays little attention to 
his physicians when they try to 
keep him in bed & a slight ill- 
ness, but admits 7 . cannot argue 
with his femininé assistants when 
it comes to guarding his health. 

While trying to shake off his 


visitor who was giving him “the 
low down” on the situation in the 
orient. The president was intense- 
ly interested. Dr. Ross T. McIn- 
tire, White House physician, look- 








ROOSEVELT CAN “OUTSMART” DOCTORS 4 
BUT CAN'T ARGUE AGAINST LADIES 





ed in. at 10 o’clock and ordered 
chased 141 acres at Guthrie Cen- 
ter for $400 an acre shortly after 
the president to bed at once. 


The president gave Dr. McIntire 
the impression he would obey, but 
the moment he left, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: 


“He’s gone now; go on with the 


story. ” 
At 12:15 o’clock, Miss Marguere 
ite Leland, White House secretary 


recent cold, the president had a,imsisted Mr. Roosevelt was overs 


taxing his strength. Whereupon 
the president said: 
“I can outsmart these doctors, 


but when it comes to women, £ 
surrender.” 
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Norman 
Baker 


{HIMSELF} 


UCCESS AT LAST — the doc- 

tors meeting in Chicago for 
the American Congress of’ Physi- 
cal Therapy have issued a public 
statement. Every time 'a group of 
doctors meet, whether it is the 
A. M. A.,’Chemical Associations or 
others, they get first page notice 
by nonsensical articles: Dr.:' John 
D. Currence of New York gave a 


talk and recommended*that the 


brother doctors do their’ ‘treating’ 
in a bathtub. That’s about as 
good a place as any so’in the 
future if the doctor comes to your 
home and tells you to get in a tub, 
he is going to treat you, you must 
not object. Here is what Dr. Cur- 
rence said as reported by the 
newspapers: 

“Excellent results can be ob- 
tained by the use of hot water and 
manipulation by a general practi- 
tioner in an ordinary bathtub, he 
said, provided that the doctor has 
had some special training, He 
recommended such instruction for 
all private physicians,” 


F MY $500,000 A. M. A. law- 

suit at. Davenport. did: nothing 
but one thing, it was-worth while. 
It tamed some of the A. M.. A. 
medical experts. They don’t shout 
so loud now as they used to shout 
about cures of cancer by Opera- 
tion, Radium or X-Ray. 

Francis Carter Wood had a full 
page article on cancer in a New 
York national magazine ae week. 
After you read the articlé*you did 
not have any extra information 
from what you already had. 

He did not ~ say eration, 
Radium and X-Ray c ‘cancer, 


.although he used to ‘Say that. 


Maybe he was afraid.,.we would 
remind him of some of his ignor- 
ant statements as a medical ex- 
pert in the Davenport case. 


T HAPPENED IN IOWA CITY— 
A caneer patient--seeking re- 
lief went to the State Medical De- 
partment at Iowa City:; He was 
operated on Saturday—died the 
next day. All cases “of cancer or 
all patients suffering from cancer 
would live longer if they would 
leave nature take its course in- 
stead of resorting to the knife. 
The knife has never cured can- 
ter. If the reader had $1.00 for 
each cancer patient that has died 
from the effects of the knife, 
Radium or X-Ray, he would have 
sufficient funds to travel around 
the world, import every article he 
could find regardless of purchase 
price and expense, and build a 
world’s fair one hundred times 
greater than the Century of Pro- 
eress in “Chicago. 


S HE A MARTYR—Dr. Freder- 

* ick Henry Baetjer, 58 years of 
age, pioneer X-Ray specialist of 
the Johns Hopkins medical school, 
Baltimore, died. No doubt a fine 
gentleman we should not talk 
about the dead. 

It is necessary at times‘in an 
attempt to educate others who 
may be as foolish and operate 
along the same ignorant lines: 

The man or woman today that 
experiments with an X-Ray ma- 
chine or uses one except for X- 
Ray pictures to locate trouble or 
articles in the body, is foolish in- 
deed. Every school boy knows 
that every X-Ray operator ._ who 
has stuck to his machine for a few 
years, even though they Monielas 
tected by heavy lead elds 
against. the rays of the machine, 
these plates protecting the opera- 
tor and throwing all of the burn- 
lng rays on the patiemt, that ‘all 
of them have contrfiémd cancer, 


world with imitation gold when, 
the pure gold is there. The g¥al 


many died and other await death. 

The X-Ray operator in every 
large clinic, and hospital of na- 
tional fame has died from cancer 
caused by X-Ray. 


Dr. Baetjer ‘knew he had can- 


ticer, knew that X-Ray caused can- 


cer, knew that he had a cancer 
on one finger, they cut it off. 
Cancer recurred on another fin- 
ger, they cut it off, and it kept 
recurring. until they-cut off all of 
his fingers.. Then the cancer re- 
curred in, the eye and they cut 
out his eye. 

After he lost one or two fingers 
he should have been like the 
child with the hot stove. There 
are few children, no matter how 
small, even before the talking age, 
if they stick one finger on a hot 
stove they. quickly get away. They 
may touch it again and burn two 
fingers,.but I don’t believe you 
could find a child whose eyes aré 
open and’ has ability to jerk his 
hand, that'would be foolish enough 
to put all ‘ten fingers on the stove 
and burn’ them. That’s exactly 
what Dr. Baetjer did. 


Every doctor knows that X-Ray 
causes cancer when good tissue is 
subjected to the rays. Then why 
do they use it? Every independent 
doctor and scientist knows that 
there is not one ailment in the 
medical world known to the medi- 
cal profession that has ever been 
cured by X-Ray. Every independ- 
ent doctor knows that frequent 
use of X-Ray even for photo- 
graphic purposes stops menses. 


Nurse X-Ray students in hospitals 
have experienced that. Every 
mahufacturer or an X-Ray ma- 
chine should send a coffin as part 
of the equipment when he ships a 
machine. No, I would not call him 
a martyr, but one who blundered 
along in total ignorance and dark- 
ness bringing forth no knowledge 
of X-Ray and its actions and all 
he did was to suffer a great deal 
and leave his wife and two chil- 
dren to go through the’ world 
alone. 


EWS FROM CHICAGO digs 
the American Chemical So- 
ciety is going to extend life Dy 
hew diets, Chemical diets 

for protective diets of milk, frat 
eggs and vegetables. They cla 
they will extend life from 70 to. 17 
years. os 
How foolish — what ignorance. 
It is like trying to startle the 


of extended life, health and Hap- 
piness is in the fruits and vegeé- 
tables from the bushes, trees, and 
ground, as naturé’ made thei 
the pure golden articles, not chem- 
ical imitations. Sy 
When psoperly used life will , 
tend from 70 to far over 00, 
which man was supposed to live 
when created and we are living a 
life of fallacies, going around’ the 
circle with hypocrisy, stepping 
over the healthful gold mines in 
our back yard running to_ the 
chemical factory beyond. 


The first ignorance of _ their 
statement is talking of a protec; 
tive diet of milk, fruit, eggs a 
vegetables. Milk and eggs have 
no place in the healthful diet. The 
old boys you read about of 125 
and over at this date, do not live 
on milk and eggs. Milk was made 
for the calf to drink and the cow 
has no more milk for it after the 
calf gets teeth. Eggs were made to 
raise more chickens and not to be 
gobbled down like slimy, unclean- 
ed intestine filled oysters. If they 
keep on raising people on cows, 
they will soon be sleeping together 
in the! same home — just more 
tommy-rot and means of news- 
paper propaganda. 

You ‘can tell whenever one of 
these supposed famous societies 
meet, whether it is the medical 
association in their national con- 
ference,, the surgeons’ national 
conference or the Chemical So- 
ciety’s national conference. On 
top of protective diet they are 
going to startle the world with an- 
nouncements from the same 
American Chemical Society that 
they find a clue in cancer by the 
study of sterols. Here is their in- 





dependent view. “In nearly every 
Please turn to page fourteen 
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AN INFLATIONIST 
Dear Editor: 

We have been helping the 
money changers loan their money 
back to the common péople so as 
to get_ the government’s stamp on 
these loans, and thus issue more 
bonds. 

At the present time, if I can 
read correctly, such bonds are 
worthless, because the federal 
government-is in the red over 22 
billions of’ dollars and going in 
deeper. 

There is a limit to such pro- 
cedure, and we might as well 
realize it now. The constitution 
of the United States never con- 
template that congress should 
“Coin money and regulate’ the 
value thereof.” 

Money which is in circulation 
at present is of no value because 
the federal government is bank- 
rupt, hence it is imperative that 
we regulate ‘the value of our 
money, currency or purchasing 
power, whichever we desire to call 
it. 

We have destroyed over 90 per 
cent of the currency of this nation 
by destroying the credit which 
once existed in the United States, 
by foreign investments of over $26 
billions which cannot be collected 
and put back in circulation. 
Inflationist, 
Muscatine, Iowa 


LABOR APPROVES 
BANK GUARANTIES 


The American Federation of 
Labor has sent the following arti- 
cle to the Midwest Free Press: 
The American Bankers Associ- 
ation at their annual meeting 
lined up against the insurance of 
bank deposits which are provided 
for by the recent session of the 
Congress of the United States: in 
the establishment of an insurance 
fund financed jointly by the bank- 
ers and the Government. 
Bankers borrow money from de- 
positors and use it in: banking op- 
erations for. their own private 
profit. Hitherto, with the approv- 
State and Federal gov- 
ernments, ‘fe’ bankers fhave refus- 
ed to provide security§for the re- 
payment: of the loans they have 
made f ‘depositors As a re-° 
sult of this:morally inal prac- 
tice thousands of de tors dur- 
ing the last: threé years in partic- 
ular havel@st hundreds of millions 
of dollars: By ‘absolute .. robbery 
which ha&landed many bankers 
in jail, *..y reset jugglery 





which should have sen’ many oth- 
ers to the penitentiafy, and by 
inefficient . banking) practices 
which should have caused govern- 
ment inspectors to insist on their 
moval, the* banking: fraternity, 
with no: insurance of deposits, has 
simply robbed hundreds of thous- 
ands of depositors of their lifelong 
savings. 

To meet this manifest defect 
in our banking system and in face 
of the opposition of most bank- 
ers, Congress enacted the deposit 
insurance law, effective within a 
few months. It is this plan to re- 
quire the cooperation of the bank- 
ers with the Government in mak- 
ing deposits in private banks safe 
which the organized bankers op- 
pose. 

Bankers - who insist on borrow- 
ing money from. lepositors with- 
out giving adequate security for 
the safety. and repayment of the 
deposits Sre nota credit to the 
United States and come very 
close to being public enemies. 

The American Federation of 
Labor favors insurance of bank 
deposits. It believes that the 
machinations .of the organized 
bankers against the present de- 
posit insurance law and the social 
principle underlying it will be of 
no avail. , 





The aggregate: net income. of 
504 millionaires in 1929 was $1,- 
185,000,000.. This was more | than 


the value of the ‘combined wheat 
and cotton crops of the country, ; 
the source of livelihood of 2,300,- 
000 farmers. 





“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS’ 


CRAND JURORS REBUKED FOR 
TO INDICT FORMER COUNTY 0 





Judge At Iowa City Declares They Lacked Cour, 
By Failing To Act Against Former Treasurer 
Charged With Embezzling $20,000 





Johnson county grand jurors had 
failed to act courageously when 
they failed to indict former Coun- 
ty Treasurer Charles L. Berry 
charged with embezzlement of 
$20,000 of the county’s money, 
Judge James Gaffney Monday se- 
verely reproved the jury after its 
findings were announced. The 
shortage was. discovered in Janu- 
ary of last year. 

Information prepared by Coun- 
ty Attorney F. B. Olsen have been 
considered by three grand juries 
without an indictment. Following 
the first failure, Berry’s $20,000 
bond was continued on a district 
court order, but no order was 
made in May, and the former 


bond. 

Judge Gaffney said, that the 
Berry case can come up before a 
fourth grand jury next January. 
“T notice in your written report 
that you have failed to return an 
indictment in the case _ entitled 
State of Iowa vs. Charles L. 
Berry,” Judge Gaffney - stated. 


“With regard to this case,’ I 
should like to say that while I 
dislike greatly the duty of criti- 
cizing officials and those charged 
with the performance of an im- 
portant duty, it does seem'to me 
that some or all of the members 
of this grand jury havé™ avoided 
the full performance of their 
duties. 

“Slightly more than a year’ ago 
$20,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
was unaccounted for. Ina civil 
action in thig;gourt, a district 
judge. of highastanding in this 
case fastenedthis liability upon 
an individual, and I am informed 
that no appeal was taken there- 
from. 

* ee courts not stating who 
in its opinion*isiresponsible crim- 
inally for the disappearance of 
this large fu 
currency is ‘not so animate ‘and 
not so mobile that it got away of 
its own accord. 


“It further appears that with 
your limitless powers and re- 
sources, you“téuld have with a 
fair and honegt investigation fix- 
ed upon the defaulting person or 
persons.” 

“You had at your hands modern 
scientific means of investigating 
which should have materially ‘aid- 


treasurer is now. free without) 


, put I do say that} 





“% 
IOWA CITY, Ia.—Charging that?ed you. Grand juries. should 


fearlessly in the performancé 
their duties, and not be motive 
or swerved by petty or other sin 
ter influences. 

“The people of the county ar 
entitled to have the guilty person 
or persons indicted, prosecuted’ 
and convicted. People are segure 
in their lives and property ‘only 
when grand juries.and law erf, 1, 
ing officers do their duty. 

“If a chicken thief were to’ 
ter the chicken coop belonging 
one of you men: and steal 
chickens, you would-want the 
prit apprehended,. prosecuted a 
convicted and sentenced, and y 
in a matter which involves $20, Of 
you have failed. 

“In the opinion of the co 
you have failed to asv.courageoug 
ly in one very important matter 
the people of this county and yo 
are hereby discharged for iy 
term.” 

It was the. third time within a 
year that a grand jury had failed 
to indict Berry, who.was charge; 
with embezzlement by a pub@@ of 
ficer following the discovery of th 
shortage. 

Berry claimed that he had de- 
posited $26,000. at the bank, and 
that the bank had credited him 
with a deposit:of--only approxi- 
mately $6,000. A handwriting ex- 
pert, howeyer, testified that thg 
$26,000 entry on Berry’s dep 
book was apparently forged. 





Iowa’s Apple Cro 
One Half Of No 


‘DES MOINES — While tom® 
production of Iowa’ apples is abo 
50 per cent of normaror 1,425, 
bushels, many orchards are 
ducing a high grade of frii 
year; reports the ‘state depa- 
of agriculture. 

It is expected prices wi 
from $1 to $2 a bushel, dep 
on grade’ and variety. 

The potato crop is expect 
total 3,900,000 bushels, 46 pe 
of normal. Average producti 
fifty bushels to the acre 
land growers in northern 
however, are obtaining fre 
to 400 bushels to the acre 
price averages $1 a ‘bushel 
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est...the world-renowned Lindbergh trophies 
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ideration for your comfort, meals that are the tal 
pf experienced travelers everywhere. Special 
menu for those who need it (sent free'on 
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CHICAGO INDEPENDENT MILK DEALERS 
CHARGE MILK TRUST HELPED BY CODE 


CHICAGO—Charging that =e 


Milk Trust has conspired with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration to keep small independ- 
ent milk dealers from being fairly 
considered in the milk code, 45 
milk disiributors this week filed 
answers to citations ordered 
against them by Secretary of Ag- 
yiculture Wallace. 

The citations ordered them to 
show cause why their licenses 
should not be revoked because 
they were selling milk at prices set 
below the minimum in the code. 
They charged that the Milk Trust 
conspired with the Agricultural 
Administration to hamper their 
activities. 

The principal charge was that 
the milk depots sold milk and 
cream to consumers at less than 
the price fixed by the agreement. 
Under the agreement, milk is to 
be retailed at 10 cents a quart. 

In the answers of the depot 
owners filed for the Independent 
Milk Distributors’ Association of 
Northern Illinois by its attorney, 
Joseph Green, the independents 
charge that the agricultural ad- 
justment administration, by fail- 
yng to provide a differential in 
price between the delivered and 
cash and carry milk “has unwit- 
tingly committed an unreasonable, 
arbitrary and confiscatory act 
ond has taken a course directed 
iowards an end opposed to the de- 
clared beneficent policy and pur- 


pose of the agricultural adjust- 


ment act.” 

The independents accused the 
administration of having failed to 
notify them of public hearings on 
the Chicago milk situation, and 

-orted that their formal offer, 
: somitted some time ago, to com- 
©-y with the trade agreement ex- 
cept on retail prices, “has not been 
eignified by even formal rejec- 
Vien.” 

Will Pay More 

in this offer the independent 
dealers agreed to pay farmers 25 
cconts a hundredweight more than 
79 price specified by the agree- 

nt for class 1 milk and a 46 

-s a hundredweight more than 

2 everage received by producers 
.' der the “pre-war parity” stand- 
: sd and 70 cents a hundredweight 

her than the average price for 
22 classes of milk paid to  pro- 
eucers under the agreement § ap- 
rm eved by Secretary Wallace. 

was asserted by the independ- 

‘ that “various business com- 
‘ters’ opposed to cash-and- 
varry depots, “having themselves 
«btained actual notice of public 
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hearings on the milk agreement 
adequate representation, then 
connived, combined and conspired 
to prevent” the independents from 
obtaining such notice, . thereby 
making it impossible for them to 
have adequate representation or 
to present their account of condi- 
tions in fluid milk distribution in 
Chicago. 

The answers charged further 
that the milk companies “com- 
monly known and referred to as 
the ‘milk trust’ and at whose in- 
stance the license was imposed, 
were the only distributors within 
the Chicago milk shed who could, 
within the alloted period, conform 
to the terms of said license.” 


Third President Of 
Bank Kills Himself 


TERRE HAUTE, Ind. — Walter 
Rahel, 45, president of the Terre 
Haute Trust Company, ended his 
life last week at his home with a 
shotgun. 

He was the third president of 
the bank to commit suicide with- 
in three years. James P. Royse 
killed himself while serving as 
president three years ago. A year 
and a half later James S. Cooper, 
successor to Royse, ended his life. 

The bank has been operating on 
@ restricted basis since last Feb- 
ruary and steps were under way to 
effect a reorganization. 











PASS IT ALONG 


if you agree that exposes 
of Big Business crookedness 
such as those given in the 
Midwest Free Press are need- 
ed in America, pass this 
paper along to a friend or 
neighber. You can mail the 
Free Press anywhere in the 
United States for a two cent 
stamp. Just wrap it, ad- 
dress and mail. 
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and tickets ask 
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MORE TROUBLE 


FOR HOOVER'S 
CABINET AIDS 


Ships Sold For Less Than 


They Cost To Repair 
Says Senator 


WASHINGTON — The shipping 
board spent $1,825,718 repairing 
eighteen ships later sold to the 
Export Steamship Corporation for 
$1,071,431, and a Hoover cabinet 
member approved a loan extension 
to the company when its liabilities 
were $3,952,000 and assets, $1,172,- 
199, a Senate investigating com- 
mittee was told this week. 

The committee is investigating 
ocean mail contracts and shipping 
board operations alleged to have 
cost millions of government 
money. 

Henry Herberman of New York, 
president of the company, told the 
committee the board had agreed 
to put the ships in first-class con- 
dition for sale. He denied a state- 
ment by Senator Black, Democrat 
of Alabama, that Herberman had 
paid a $510 tailor bill for T. V. 
O’Connor, a former chairman of 
the shipping board. 

Herberman said he had ar- 
ranged for Mrs. Mini G. Irvine, 
secretary to O’Connor, to buy some 
property for him during the Flor- 
ida land boom. 

Under questioning, Herberman 
admitted he had sent a shipment 
of cattle to a Mr. Pattiana in Cal- 
ifornia and that Pattiana was the 
father-in-law of R. D, Gatewood, 
a naval commander assigned to 
the shipping board in charge of 
construction and repair of ships. 

E. V. Neven, treasurer of the 
Export Steamship Company, tes- 
tified that after the line had bor- 
rowed funds from the Shipping 





Mellon’s Monarchy 
Over U. S. Is Ended 


Declares Pinchot 


CHICAGO — The United Steel 
Corporation is the greatest men- 
ace in the path of success for the 
NRA, Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania declared here this 
week during a Century of Progress 
visit. The governor who was 
elected on & Republican ticket 
said he was wholeheartedly in 
favor of the policies being worked 
out by President Roosevelt to re- 
store prosperity to America. 

“We are having trouble in the 
soft coal fields,’ Pinchot said. 
“Why that is so tremendously im- 
portant is that factories cannot 
run without soft coal. That means 
that the NRA cannot succeed 
without soft coal. 

NRA Threat 


“The great threat to the suc- 
cess of the NRA lies in the men 
who will not allow peace in the 
soft coal regions—I mean the coal 
mine subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation. These 
men, by refusing to sign the code, 
are endangering the NRA. 

“Whether the old-time politi- 
cians have brains enough to see 
what is going on, I do not know. 
Sometimes I think they are the 
dumbest people on earth, except, 
of course the money kings who 
own them. . 

“We are changing from an un- 





Board to build four ships for the 
Atlantic-Mediterranean trade, to 
cost more than $2,000,000 each, it 
had sought an extension of the 
loans. 

Senator Black presented the re- 
port which said the Export Com- 
pany had liabilities of $3,952,000 
and assets of $1,172,199, and then 
read from a letter saying Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont wrote 
that he saw no objection to the 
extension of the construction 
loans on the ships. 





Kansas Treasurer\ — 
Resigns Under F ire] 


TOPEKA, Kan.—Tom B. Boyt 
state treasurer, resigned his 
tion Tuesday, following repeate 
demands from Gov. Landon. ) 

Boyd implicated in the Ron 
Finney bond forgery mani 
tions, had previously refused 
relinquish his office, until it 
came evident his friends would 
dragged into the impeachmen 
proceedings which were being fo: 
mulated by a legislature co 
tee. 

The state treasury was pl 
under military guard when Boy 
was arrested on charges of 
bezzlement, forgery and fraud 
lent use of the mails. Boyd ig. ) 
liberty on $50,000 bond. a 





limited monarchy to a really Dei 
ocratic government. We are mov 
ing toward a time when, in deed 
and in truth, the public good wi 
come first. And the man we hav@ 
to thank for this before all otherg 
is the man who spoke about =f 
Forgotten Man before electiong 
and remembered him afterws 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, preside 
of the United States.” 

The overthrowing of ’ 
Mellon, former secretary of 
treasury, as Republican boss 
Pennsylvania was cited by 5 
governor as proof that Pennsys 
vania is awakening. ; 

“Mellon and the Mellon dynasty 
are on the toboggan,” he declared 
“But they are not there alor 
We shall not go far wrong if 
say the same thing of Morgan ang 
the Morgan dynasty, and the othg 
er big fellows who think and ad 
as if they had title in fee simpig 
to the United States and all thi 


B. 


is therein. Mr. Mellon was ; 


only man in American history-a@ 


whom it may be said that th 
presidents served under him, iq 
new deal put an end to his po’ 
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Check over your Drug Store Needs, and take 
advantage of these Specials. Many other 
items besides these advertised, are also on 


Sale. Come in and SAVE on Quality Mer- 


chandise. 


Milk of Magnesia Tooth 
Paste, 25c value. 2 for __ 


33¢ 





PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO, 


regular 50c size 


HINKLE TABLETS 





25c¢ 


$1.79 value 





JERGENS SOAP, 


FLASH LIGHTS. Complete 98 c 





39c Brushless SHAVING CREAM 
25c Razor Blades for GILLETTE 





EPSOM SALTS, 


64c value 








ALARM CLOCKS All colors 98 c 


Guaranteed 1 year 





CHE*’RON TOOTH BRUSH 19 ¢ 


50c value 


75c value 


Wellingtons HAND LOTION 
for Corn Huskers 








MILK OF MAGNESIA 


JERGENS COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO SOAP 
25¢ value. 2 for 
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FARMERS SHOULDN'T THINK 


Let The Newspapers Think For Them 


Of course the dirt farmers’ of the nation 
don’t know. what they are talking about when 
they demand inflation to save them from ruin. 
Everybody knows the farmers don’t know what 
is best for them. Proof of those statements can 


be found in any of our big business newspaper's. 


and we all know the big business newspapers are 
always trying to help the farmers. 

The intelligent economists and the honest 
financial experts of our country all recommend 
inflation as the best method of solving farm 


finance troubles, but they are crazy. That must 


be so because the newspapers—some of them-— 
tell US SO. 

For instance the Chicago Tribune — The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper—is insistent in its 
claims that inflation is the first step to financial 
chaos. All the farmers know that the Tribune 
is not the mouthpiece of big banks. No indeed, 
jt is the farmer’s friend. 

Then there is the Des Moines Register. The 
Register is not quite so open about its anti-in- 
‘flation ideas. But it manages to get over the 
idea that inflation is no good. Cartoons, indi- 
rect editorials and news articles, everything that 
a cleverly edited newspaper can do is done by the 
Register to deride inflation. 

And the Tribune and Register are only a 
few of the large newspapers lampooning infla- 
tion. Why are the farmers so stupid? Can’t 
they understand that the Tribune and the Regis- 
ter know more about business deals than farm- 
ers ever can learn? 

_ It is discouraging to the editors of these 
great newspapers to see such obstinacy from the 
Tarmers. 

The farmers continue to believe that scal- 
ing down the dollar’s value the. same way that 
farm product prices have been scaled down is 
needed to relieve their debt burden. Of course 
that’s nonsense too—the Tribune says so. So 
does the Register. They can’t be wrong. 

The farmers are always. wrong. They will 
be wanting a decent living next. Who do they 
think they are—newspaper owners? 

But a way is open for the Tribune and the 
Register and the rest of the big daily news- 
papers to make the farmers see the light. The 
Tribune and the rest should threaten all farm- 
ers that unless they quit seeking inflation they 
will not*be able to buy the Tribune in the future. 
That should bring the recalcitrant farmers into 
jine. 

What would they do without the Tribune 
and the other newspapers? How could they get 
along without reading the latest details in Sally 
Rand’s fan dancing history? And what farm- 
er’s wife could exist without reading the horri- 
ble details about Chicago’s rottenest assaults on 
women? 

But the Tribune and the Register are too 
kind to the farmers. They won’t threaten’ to 
cancel the farmers’ subscriptions. That shows 
the newspapers till have hope of showing the 
farmers the error of their ways., Well, let us 
hope the farmers get more sense. They don’t 
have to do any thinking. Let the Tribune and 
Register and the rest of the big papers do 
their thinking for them. 

Why should farmers think, any way? They 
are not supposed to think. All they should do is 
work 18 hours a day, eat only the pork and corn 
they produce themselves, stop their chi'dren’s 
schooling at the sixth grade ‘and vote sor the 
eandidates approved by the big city newspapers. 
Teach these farmers their lesson py taking their 
mortgaged farms away from them. Then !et 


us hear what they have to say about infiation. 





RAILROAD WRECKS 


And Labor Reductions 


Railroad wrecks are increasing, 

Meanwhile despite business gains railroads 
are still endeavoring to cut their working forces. 
Rail Co-ordinator Eastman indeed, recently had 
to warn the carriers that personnel reduction 
must stop. 

Now is the time for railroads to add more 
men. They cannot operate efficiently or safely 
with skeleton forces. 

The-recent increase in train wrecks may be 
due to any one of a variety of causes, They may 
have been unavoidable ifthe railroad working 
forces had been twice what they are. But it is 
certain possibility of wrecks is reduced when full 
maintenance of way crews: are repairing road- 
beds, when train dispatchers: are not overworked 
and when equipment is notin dangerous condi- 
tion because repairmen have been laid off. 

And there is another danger in the railroads 
continuing their policies of laying off every man 
possible: a railroad man worrying if he is to be 
the next without a job cannot give full attention 
to the expert job of transporting human lives 
safely. 


POISON FOOD AND DRUGS 





The proposed new Food and Drugs bill to. 


be placed before the next Congress is anuther 
deft but apparent effort by the forces of organ- 
ized medicine to extend their monopoly in the 
art of healing. Constantly this monopoly, led by 
its mouthpiece the American Medical Associa- 
tion, is endeavoring to stifle legitiniate co1mpeti- 
tion. Cleverly it has used existing state and 
federal laws to hamstring chiropractors. natural 
healers and everyone else who dares to fight hu- 
man ailments by any methods except those ex- 
clusively controlled by the medica! profession. 

Despite the aid of these unfair laws, non- 
medical experts have fought for and _ gained 
their constitutional rights to practice. But at 
every turn they are met by organized medical 
opposition. Part of the proposed bills reads that 
any advertisement of a drug shall be deemed 
false if it includes “any representation, directly 
or by ambiguity or inference concerning the ef- 
fect of such drug which is contrary to the gener- 
al agreement of medical opinion.” 

The American Medical Association is expert 
at gathering “general agreement of medical 
opinion.” Under the proposed law the A. M. A., 
would have a whiphand over drug advertising in 
this country... Any preparation which did not 
suit the fancy, or foibles of the A..M. A., would 
not be advertised. 

Of course there has been abuse of patent 
medicine, drug and health food—such as yeast—-- 
advertising in the United States. But many of 
these advertisements are solemnly illustrated 
with pictures of physicians seriously endorsing 
the advertised product. One cigaret manufac- 
turer in radio advertising had a “doctor” tell 
how good that particular cigaret was. 

The present food and drug law gives the 
Food and Drug administration power to stop 
sale of poisonous medicines, foods and general 
panaceas. Instead of using its powers, however 
the food and drug administration has meek!y re- 
quested manufacturers to reform themselves 
and failed to impose punitive measures. Natur- 
ally there are some manufacturers who, seving 
they face no prosecution 'go right ahead putting 
food in poisonous preservative, 
paste which is absolutely poisonous, distributing 
and advertising Listerine as an efficient germ 
killer when it is not ‘and in general selling the 
public any sort of ‘a concoction which makes 
profits. 

The proposed didnies in the food and hive 
act are laudable in principle if they seek to stop 
fraudulent advertising. But determination ’ of 
fraudulent claims would better be left to proof. 
in the courts and not: i emmeae: _o of 
medical opinion.” 

“General agreement of medical opinion” not 
many years ago was that bleeding of patients 


selling . tooth-: 





was helpful in curing almost any disease.- Even 
more recently “general agreement of medical 
opinion” was that it made little difference if the: 
physician’s hands were dirty or clean when he‘ 
assisted at childbirth. Right now it seems to be 
impossible to obtain a “general agreement of 
medical opinion” on the cause of sleeping sick- 
ness. Some medical opinion blames the mos- 
quito, other, vaccination and still other frankly 
admits ignorance. 

“General agreement of medical opinion” is 
too vague a phrase to regulate sale of food and 
drugs. The law should provide for positive test- 
ing to determine what may not be sold and ad- 
vertised.. Then the food and drug administra- 
tion should enforce the law. 

Meanwhile, the food and drug administra- 


tion might enforce the present law giving it - - 


power to stop the sale of poisonous patent medi- 
cines and adulterated foods. 


AMERICA; 1933 


Its Paupers And Its Billionaires 





























In America we hear a steadily increasing 
chorus by intelligent men that the root of our 
trouble lies in the concentration of wealth and 
power in the hands of a comparatively few men 
—The Mellons, the Morgans, the Rockefellers 
and the great vested interests they control, not 
the moderately wealthy man with his few hun- 
dred thousand or even his million dollars. 


There is no doubt these gigantic fortunes 
have influenced our nation’s course in foreign 
affairs such as the exploitation of Cuba, our war 
debt problem and sending Marines to South 
America to kill and be killed so that loans float- 
ed on outrageous terms could be collected. There 
is no doubt these huge interests have forced do- 
mestic legislation favoring their growth—wit- 
ness the growth of trusts and monopolies dis- 
pite the Sherman anti-trust law. There is. no 
doubt they have falsely led public opinion—re- 
member how newspapers with large circulations 
have been shown under the domination of elec- 
tric power and other financial interests and how 
school textbooks have been changed at the be- 
hest of monopolies. 

Yet the statements of these public spirited 
men hay e, been met by bitter and unfair charges 
that they are demagogues, fools, vote grabbers 
and worse. Naturally no sensible answer has 
been given to their accusation for there is none 
Their logic cannot be refuted. 

Now other nations, other peoples, have been 
in predicaments similar to that facing the citi- 
zens of the United States of America. 

In the sixth century before the Christian 
era, the little Phoenician trading post of Kart- 
hadshat—Carthage—broke off relations with 
its mother country and became an independent 
state. Just like the 13 states of America broke 
with England. . 

Overlooking the African sea, Carthage was 
an ideal spot for a trading center. Its sphere of 
influence grew but it retained the characteristic 
traits of the Phoenicians. A vast business 
place, protected by a strong navy, it was domin- 
ated by a small but powerful group of wealthy 
men. “Ploutos” is the Greek word for rich and 
the Greeks called the government by rich men a 
“plutocracy.” That word described Carthage, con- 
trolled by ten or twenty rich men, ship.owners, 
mine owners and traders—the ancient: counter- 
parts of bankers, railroad emperors and alumi- 
num monopolists. Certainly they worked hard 
and extended their state’s influence and power, 
taking in more colonies, increasing their -state’s 
business: Then came the Carthaginian wars 
with Rome. 

Rome began as thousands of American 
cities did by being a convenient place for barter. 
But early Roman was vastly different from de-: 
caying Carthage—the Roman citizen had certain 
rights as well as responsibilities. For centuries 
the warfare raged and of course Rome was vies 
torious destroying the “last Carthagian armies 
in 190 B. C. 
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The Romans had the advantage of a citizen- 
ry fighting for their.own rights while Carth- 
age’s soldiers were fighting to continue the rule 
of,a few men. 

But the wars had placed too much power in 
the hands of ruthless Roman generals and their 
a ivate friends—the profiteers—who had used 

€ campaigns as an excuse for widespread rob- 
sly The early Roman republic had been proud 
of the shabby dress and high principles of its 
civic leaders. But the victorious Roman arniies 
returned to a new Rome. It had become a land 
of rich people, ruled by rich people for the bene- 
fit of wealthy people. The freeborn farnier 
could not compete with great landowners who 
worked their slaves until the slaves dropped dead 
in the fields. The American farmer today can- 
not compete against debt burdens, price manipu- 
lation and speculation of our money masters. 

Thus began the decay of the Roman state. 
Soon the wealthy were hiring foreigners to de- 
fend the Roman Empire. There was a constant 
squabble for the privilege of being Emperor. 
Emperor followed Emperor, murdering their way 
through the palace and being murdered in turn. 
(So do our business emperors try to ruin each 
other.) First the Barbarians, then more civil- 
ized forces found the Romans easy prey and the 
Roman Empire disappeared. 

Now all this ancient history may be not all 
parallel to what is going on in America. Times 
have changed and so have methods of despoiling 
the common citizen. 

One thing is certain, the American youth of 
today does not have the same opportunity to 
gain economic freedom that his father and 
grandfather had. 

The independent business man with a small 
store or manufacturing establishment faces 
more handicaps than he did 25 years ago. The 
skilled mechanic, willing to work long ‘hours and 
invest his hard earned savings and_ technical 
knowledge in his own business has less chance of 
success than his father did 25 years ago. The 
trend is clear—fewer men are gaining larger 
power all the time. 

This condition—perhaps it is a system— 
might be well—if it worked.” When millions of 
men walk the street penniless and jobless, when 
other millions working at low wages momentar- 
ily fear the loss of their jobs, when farmers 

. after a lifetime of toil lose their land, when 
young girls and young boys roam the nation un- 
able to live except for begging, it does not seem 
to be working. It appears intolerable. 

Now this country does not need communism 
to remove all this misery. Nor must it have any 
other fanciful “ism” to give Americans back 
their birthright—the privilege of earning an 
honest, decent living. 

This nation needs a limitation of the powers 
—and the illegally obtained privileges—by 
which these multi-billionaires and their interna- 
tional financial cartels have pauperized millions 
of Americans. Then America again will be a 
land of opportunity. 


BANKRUPT CITIES 


Caused By Politicians 


The United States Conference of Mayors 
meeting at Chicago last week passed a resolution 
calling upon Congress for Legislation making it 
possible for municipalities to “take bankruptcy.” 
Whether this proposed procedure is ethical, con- 
stitutional or proper is a question, but the 
mayors can’t be bothered with little things like 
that. 

The mayors admitted that debt is rising for 
the cities and something ‘drastic must be done. 
Their resolution stated: 

“There are in the United States at this time 
approximately 1,500 governmental units actual- 
ly in default in the payment of principal or in- 
terest or both upon their outstanding indebted- 
ness, and a recent survey discloses that the num- 
ber of defaulting units is rapidly increasing.” 

, “Phe fact that these cities are in default is 
having a serious effect upon the credit of all 
solvent municipalities. Because of constitution- 








al restrictions; the states are unable to enact 
necessary remedial legislation and action by the 
national congress is necessary if these hopeless- 
ly insolvent units are ever to be restored to a 
solvent condition.” 

Bankruptcy may be the only solution for 
debt-ridden cities, but before agreeing to any 
such plan, voters should consider the underlying 
causes of their municipal poverty. The answer 
is grafting, incompetent public officials, past 
and present. They have voted bond issues far 
beyond reason on the slightest pretext. They 
mortgaged future tax receipts for any reason in 
their mania to spend as much public money as 
possible while in office. 

Some of our American municipalities have 
sewers in cornfields as the result of real estate 
men wanting another selling point for their 


cheaply purchased land. Others have miles of _ 


paved alleys, but no traffic on the alleys. 

Analysis of the debts and bond issues of al- 
most any American municipality will reveal ex- 
penditures clearly wasteful and unneeded. The 
voters in many cases are to blame for this gross 
waste—they approved much of it on the theory 
that the other fellow pays the tax money. That 
philosophy is wrong. Each of us, taxpayer or 
renter, producer or consumer shares in paying 
taxes. 

When the American voter clearly under- 
stands that municipal graft will cost him money 
sooner or later we may hope for election of bet- 
ter qualified public officials. We certainly have 
had and have at present some sorry specimens 
of public officials. 


BAKER'S ENEMIES 


And Their Works 

Radio Station KTNT was closed at Musca- 
tine and Norman Baker was forced to go to Mex- 
ico to continue broadcasting because a little 
group of men fought him at every turn, opposed 
every bit of new business he brought to this city 
and stopped at nothing in their attempts to ruin 
Norman Baker. 

What was the secret of their hate for Nor- 
man Baker? Let us be charitable and say it was 
not hate. Let us grant that this coterie sincere- 
ly believed that the ruin of Norman - Baker 
which they sought was for the best interests of 
their fellow citizens. Let us say these men were 
public spirited and believed the business brought 
to Muscatine by Norman Baker was of no value, 
that those who swore his cancer treatments 
helped them were liars, that he was a dangerous 
citizen and. that Muscatine would be better off 
without him. 

In other words let us grant that this small 
self-willed clique were seeking to do something 
to better their city and thought the best thing 
they could do would be to eliminate Norman 
Baker from the Muscatine scene. That is a 
charitable viewpoint of their battle against 
Baker. They could not ask a better reason to 
justify their actions, their efforts which cost 
time and money to ruin KTNT, dust Baker and 
leave Muscatine to continue in its same old way. 
Make no mistake about why KTNT was closed. 
True, the formal order came from the Federal 
Radio Commission, a monarchistic government 
body which has far exceeded its powers under 
law and ignored the rights of many more inde- 
pendent broadcasters besides Baker. But The 
Commission based its ban on allegations made 
by these Muscatine improvers—these men who 
fought Baker. 

Well, let us consider that theory that these 
men and little combinations of money and power 
and social standing in Muscatine wanted to bet- 
ter their city. 

It seems they might have turned their cru- 
sading to better purpose. For instance we still 
have and had when Baker was here a pack of 
bootleggers and other lawbreakers. Adminis- 
tration of our welfare problem stinks to high 
heaven. When these men were spending money 
and time fighting Norman Baker, 
county farmers were being victimized by note 
shavers, usury, illegal contracts and a variety of 
other tricks known to the cheating gentry. These 
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crusading gentlemen would have been doing a 
real service to the community if they had at- 
tempted to remedy some of these things. But no, 
they had no other object but to ruin Baker. 

Some of the men fighting Norman Baker 
were allied with financial interests of Musca- 
tine. There have been serious financial troubles 
since then in our city. Perhaps these men would 
have been better off if they had minded their 
own business and mended their own financiak 
fences. Such a course might have prevented the 
loss of millions by Muscatine. But no, these 
men could not devote their full time to saving 
their own affairs from eatastrophe, they had to 
fight Baker. 

Some of these men were physicians. Their - 
training and their education might have fitted 
them for real research into the cause and cure of 
cancer. They also have access to reports made 
by their infallible organization, the American 
Medical Association, No doubt they read in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association a 
report from the Association’s Council on Pharm- 
acy and Chemistry that the Council had found 
untrue several of the claims by manufacturers 
of Mercurochrome. They no doubt know of the 
report by the American Medical] Association that 
“it is realized that the antiseptic virtues of List- 
erine are so infinitesimal in comparison with 
better antiseptics as to invalidate even modest 
claims made for it.” And it is likely they have 
read in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation that several authors consider eight 
grams of potassium chlorate sufficient to cause 
death and that they may know Pebeco tooth- 
paste contains 30 grams of potassium chlorate in 
each two and one half tube. Possibly these phye 
sicians know that the American Medical Associ- 
ation 20 years ago stated “the advertisement 
and the sale to the laity of such a nostrum as Sal 
Hepatica can only increase these evil results,” 
meaning such a preparation will increase con- 
stipation and neurasthenia. Yes, it does appear 
that these physicians might busy themselves 
warning the city of the dangers from using 
many preparations. But no, they preferred to 
spend their time fighting Norman Baker. 

Then there was the Muscatine Journal and 
the Lee Newspaper Syndicate gathering “evi- | 
dence” to ruin station KTNT and force Norman 
Baker from business in Muscatine. They, per- 
haps would be better off devising methods in 
which they could be of more service to the com- 
munity such as cutting their advertising rates 
or neglecting some of the advertising plans 
which have taken thousands from Muscatine 
merchants and have not appeared to increase 
business. But no, the Journal and its parent 
group preferred to use its talent fighting Nore 

man Baker. 

So it went with all these groups and cliques, 
All of them ignored many works they might 
have done to improve Muscatine to concentrate 
on their one objective—opposing Norman Baker, 

And what has their great work accomplish- 
ed? Norman Baker is in Mexico opening a great 
radio station. Muscatine is in dire straits. The 
reader can draw his own conclusions of the 
value of these men to this community. 


| Our Platform For The People !s: 


“1, Less taxation. 6. Return of river tran#- 
2. Fewer State Commis- portation. 

sions. 7. A cleanup of some 
3. Universal school books. 


state institutions. 
4. Equity for farmers. %. More efficiency ip 
5. Lower freight rates. 
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Many women learn to bake 
Pies and cookies, tarts and cake, 
_ But the clever thing instead 
B Is to learn how to make. bread. 
Bread making in the home is almost 
lost art nowadays. This is probably 
rtly due to the fact that it is so easy 
buy a loaf of bread along with the 
ther groceries. Howéver, f have an 
dea that another reason that so few 
of us bake our own bread is because jt 
wounds like such a difficult task. 
really isn’t difficult at all. Half the 
battle is in selling youreelf the idea of 








trying it. After that, it is really quite 
easy, and the results are more than 
worthwhile. 

‘ 


When we think of the “staff of life” 
wwe usually think of white bread, which 
fis, of course,,made of wheat. While 
pwheat is perhaps one of the least ex- 
pensive ingredients to use in the prepar- 
‘ation of bread, there are many other 
jcereals which make perfectly delicious 
fbread. I am going to emphasize these 
and shall give you several recipes. 


Brown Bread 


9 cups corn meal ¢ cup molasses 
4)4 cups graham flour 2 cups aweet milk 
} level teaspoon salt 1 level teaspoon soda 


raisins, if desired 


Mix corn meal, graham flour, salt 
and soda together. Add molasses. 
Place in a tin (a high empty coffee 
ean will work very satisfactorily), 


and surround this with water. Boi 
fifteen minutes on the stove an 
then let simmer. for three hours. 


Date Bread 
34 coup. sugar 1 teaspoon vanils 
1 og Prensa be y 


1 tablespoop butter oup dates 
14 cups four cup boiling wate 
1 teaspoon sods, in flour 


Chop dates, Let stand in boiling 
water un + Add to “ er 
ingredients an for one hour. 


Bran Bread 
34 cup sugar 1 egg 
1 cup sour milx 
1% cups wheat flour © 
1 cup bran 


Cream the s and lard. Beat in 
egg and then add the other ingredi- 
ents. Bake slowly for one hour. 


Grapenuts Bread 


1 cup grapeauts 2 cups milk 

1 cup brown sugar 3 egas, well beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, in flour 


Soak grapenuts, brown sugar, salt 
and milk for about one-half hour 
and then add ba powder, in 
flour. (You will use about one cup 
of flour, if you wish a stiff batter). 
Put into two small pans and let 
stand for about fifteen minutes. 
Then bake for forty-five minutes, 


Orange and Nut Bread 


5 cups pastry flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup graham flour 6 teaspoons baking 
1 cup sugar (sifted) powder 


Add \% cup each of chopped can- 
died orange and chopped pecan 
nut meats; mix thoroughly. Beat 
one egg; add one cup of milk and 
add to. first mixture. Turn into 
buttered bread pan and bake 45 





minutes in a moderate oven. 


1 teaspoon soda - 





Milk Is Not A Fattening Food; 
Use It For Health In Reducing 


(Dv, Wynne Calls Milk One of 
“Protective Foods” Need- 
ed For Good Nutrition 


This is the fourth of a series of 
articles on weight control by Dr. 
Wynne. 





By Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 


Commissioner of Health, 
New York City 


One of the wrong impressions 
nbout food that has somehow got 
abroad in this country is the be- 
lief that milk is a fattening food. 
Hundreds of thousands of women 
daily avoid the use of this pleasant, 
simple, inexpensive “most nearly 
perfect” food because they believe 
that it will add pounds to their 
weight. 

Food Value of Milk 

The fact is that no food can 
fatten to an extent greater than the 
number of calories it contains. 
Milk is by no means a high calory 
food. A full quart of whole milk 
contains only about 700 calories. It 
requires only four or five pieces of 
candy or three small waffles to 
equal a quart of m@ in fattening 
power. 

Milk gives us several food sub- 
stances that other foods do not 
yield. Milk is relatively low in 
¢attening power, but rich in vita- 
mins, minerals and complete pro- 
tteing, all of which are necessary to 
— and resistance to disease. 
Milk, for instance, supplies ade- 
quate quantities of calcium and 
phosphorus fgr the protection and 
nourishment of teeth and bones. 
i supplies at least four of the 
known vitamins, and some of these 
witamins it® yields in pler.tiful 
enough quantities to make up the 
body’s entire supply. 

Milk In Every Diet 
These are some of the reasons 





why milk should be included in 
every reducing dict, or for that 


matter, in every diet for maintain- 
ing health and strength. Milk is 
the most important of the three 
“protective foods’”—which also in- 
clude leafy vegetables and fruits. 
These foods are provided in ade- 
quate quantities in the sample re- 
ducing diets appearing with these 
articles, 





SLIMMING DIET 


Here is the fourth of a series 
of suggested weight reducing 
diets prepared for this paper by 
Dr. Wynne. Each diet provides 
about 1200 calories daily. Cal- 
culate your calories as shown in 
the first article of this series, 
and adjust the diet to your needs 
by taking smaller or larger por- 
tions of the food indicated in 
plain type. Do not change the 
quantities of the foods in bold- 
face type. These are the pro- 
tective foods, and must be taken 
as indicated. 


BREAKFAST 


COO FONG. cvicscassesidincictesiednectiines 100 
Breakfast cereal (1 tsp. sugar, 
1/2 glass MILK) nrccccccccccccccrccisse 176 
Coffee (milk instead of cream, 
RD GREE) ~ snicidiccinacniccnnn, 28 
LUNCH 
Average helping broiled sweet- 


Dreads OF Liver o.cccscccccccrsscovee 186 
Lettuce and tomato salad ........ 25 
BED” PIEIIIE, dictescctvesynitanceseccecccemmesnee 150 


DINNER 
2/2 cup cream of spinach soup 100 
Baked cod fish—average ."p- 





ing . 100 
1/2 medium baked potato .......... 50 
l cup stewed tematoes ............ 50 
2 heaping tablespoons beet 

BOCGRE COIR  jriscecicccsernnerncns B55 
Fruit gelatin with 1 teaspoon- 

ful whipped cream ooo... 85 
PTE MTT ao. ascii ncxccgmnccecsesceee 200 


Dow't try to reduce too fast. 
A quyrter of a pound a day is 
enough. 





WOMEN WORKERS 
SHOW BIG GAINS 


The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has prepared 
a review of the history of women 
at work for the past 100 years. 

The review reports that in 1870 
less than 15 per cent of all women 
16 years of age or over . were 
breadwinners, while today 25.3 per 
cent of all those over that age— 
one in every four—work for a liy- 
ing. But, it continues, “in too 
many thousands of cases; at all 
times, that living has been piti- 
fully inadequate. The history of 
women in industry has been 
darkened by the low wages they 
have been paid. 

A hundred years ago it was es- 
timated that women’s wages in 
every branch. of. business. averaged 
less than 3742 cents a day, and at 
that time a day’s work averaged 
12 or more hours. Men’s earnings 
were about four times as much. 
In 1932, the best available state 
figures, those of New York and 
Illinois, showed women’s weekly 
earnings in manufacturing to be 
$13.75 and $12.15, respectively. 
The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board gives an even lower 
estimate of the average weekly 
wage of women throughout ‘the 





HOW TO PRESERVE A 
HUSBAND 


1. Be careful in your selection. 

2. Do not choose too young and 
take only such as have been rear- 
ed in a good moral atmosphere. 

3. When once decided upon 
and selected, let that part remain 
forever settled and give your en- 
tire thought to preparation for 
domestic use. 

4. Some insist on keeping them 
in pickle—some in hot water con- 
stantly, but this only.makes them 
hard, sour and sometimes bitter. 

5. Even poor varieties may be 
made sweet, tendér and good by 
garnishing them with patience. 

6. Another way to make them 
tender is to sweeten them with 
smiles, and flavor with kisses to 
taste. 

7. Wrap them in a mantle of 
charity, keep warm with a steady 
fire of domestic devotion. 

8. Serve with peaches and 
cream. 

9. When thus prepared, 
will keep for years. 


they 





country, $11.72. 

It also shows that women’s 
wages still lag far behind those of 
men by pointing out that in 1932 
“women’s average earnings in 
nine important woman-employ- 
ing industries were only 45 to 84 
per cent as much as men’s.” 





Mrs. Roosevelt Asks | 
Equal Salary Scale 


For Women Workers 





Mrs. Roosevelt is urging women 
workers to fight for the same pay 
as men when they do equal work. 
Recently the First Lady declared: 
“J think women should use every 
means in their power to preyent 
the adoption of these unequal 
rates. They should enter their 
protests through Rose Schneider- 
man of the Labor Council or Mary 
Anderson of the Women’s Bureau 
or any other proper channel.” 





HOUSEHOLD HELPS 

Wash your dish towels (tea 
towels to some) daily and dry 
them white and free from odor. 

Tea and coffee pots should be 
rinsed with cold water, washed 
with hot water, scalded, dried and 
left.open after each using. 

An excellent paste for most 
practical purposes can be made by 
grating fine one small potato, add- 
ing to it just enough boiling 
water to make it clear and boil- 
ing for five minutes. 

An occasional application of oil 
will prevent leather in chairs and 
suitcases cracking. 

The white part of orange and 
lemon rinds is usually bitter, So 
when grating use only the outside 
yellow part. 
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What do you want printed in the Midwest Free Press? This 
newspaper ‘is trying to give its readers a clear picture of the 
American nation. You can help by telling us your suggestions, 
Simply fill in the blank below and mail it to us. 


The Midwest Free Press is edited to give information to 
farmers, independent merchants and working men and women, 
not to please Andy Mellon, J. P. Morgan and grafting’ politicians! 
Your ideas on methods of improving the Free Press will be wel- 
come and appreciated. 
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Are Endangering | 


American Free Speech | 





speech is being endangered by ad 
ag Trust of the United States. Previous 
articles have told how independent 
radio stations are being eliminated one 
by one to make room for more chain sta- 
tion; how National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, General Electric, Radio Corporation 
of America and other big corporations are 
intertwined, all working to extend the 
radio monopoly on the North . American 
continent as well as seeking to broaden 
their power to Central and South America. 
Financiers control radio in the United 
States and misuse their great power. A 
combination of dirty jokes, advertising 
balderdash and propaganda assails the 
ears of radio listeners. The Federal Radio 
Commission’s part in extending the mo- 
nopoly was also shown; how the Com- 
mission’s large staff of lawyers, engineers 
and free speech suppression experts co- 
operate to help the big chains and hinder 
the small independent station. 


While ‘the Trust has been gobbling up 


* all the channels in sight, 210 independents 


“have been crammed on six channels. 
Trust stations have more power, less inter- 
ference and other advantages—all through 
arrangements of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The Radio pirates, having seized 
power in the United States and Canada, 


” “tried to extend their monopoly to Mexico 


and other countries on this) hemisphere 
but failed. 

Apparently there is little hope for radio 
justice from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, but some members of Congress and 
other proponents of free speech have sug- 
gested abolition of the Commission, The 
government spends hundreds of thousands 
each year to “regulate” radio and the 
Radio Trust doesn’t pay a nickel for it. 
But National Broadcasting Company made 
$25,895,959.34 and ‘Celumbia; 
424.31 in 1932. 

One way to clear the ether would be to 
force chain stations to synchronize — all 
broadcast.on the same wave length. The 
Trust’s own representatives claimed syn- 
chronization experiments were successful 
back in 1930, but since then they have 
said little on the subject—if the plan were 
put through it would endanger their mo- 
nopoly. 

The National Association of A 6, 
ers, Inc., mouthpiece of the radio chains in 


"its proposed code submitted to the NRA 


admits its members numbering only 39.8 
per cent of all radio stations control 81 
per cent of the nation’s radio business, 


(Continued from last week) 
By JAMES R. CONNOR, 


Editor of the Free Press 
A Different Tune 


Instead of talking strongly like he did 
in February, 1931, Mr. Lafount last No- 
vember pleaded with the broadeasters to 
reform their own business. 

He said that it was up to the stations 
themselves to save the industry, and if 
they gave in to over-commercialization the 
business would be wrecked. 

“The public wants service,” he _ said. 
“The advertiser wants the public’s atten- 
tion and is willing to pay for it. He in 
turn adds the advertising expense to the 
price of his goods, and so in. the end the 
public pays indirectly for its service. 

“While the advertiser must have an au- 
dience and to get the audience and hold it 
the station must give it something inter- 
esting in the way of service, nevertheless 
the danger of over-commercialization is a 
real temptation for which many stations 
have fallen. 

“Instead of operating primarily in the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity, they are operating mainly for the 
profits they gain through excessive and 
uninteresting advertising. In so doing I 
warn them they are selling their birthright 
for a mess of pottage and their judgment 


$11,621,- 





co will come.” 


Or in other words when closing Nor- 
man Baker’s and Brinkley’s stations, they 
commission had unlimited power to use as 
it saw fit, but when talking to the chain 
gangs, Mr. Lafount was a very polite 
gentleman, asking them if they would 
please be better boys. Meanwhile the 
radio trust goes on broadcasting advertis- 
ing for fake nostrums which are really 
poisonous.. But the Commission can’t 
stop that! 

But’ the Federal Radio Commission 
seems to have adopted a policy of being a 
severe, strict disciplinary body when deal- 
ing with small independent stations, but 
being very polite and conciliatory with the 
chain broadcasters. 

For instance in the latter part of 1930, 
Arthur W. Scharfeld, attorney for the 
Commission, strongly advised self-regula- 
tion for the Radio industry.’ He appeared 


| to be striking’ particularly at fraudulent 


advertising over the air, but the Commis- 
sion at that time was also against “direct 
advertising” meaning offers to sell at cer- 
tain prices at certain places. ‘That was 
one of the Commission’s sharpest weapons 
against the little independents a few years 
ago—the ban on “direct selling.” But 
listen in on any chain today! Continually 
being dinned into listeners’ ears are ap- 
peals to buy with instructions where to 
send money as well as pleadings to send 
money for purchases direct to the radio 
stations—a sacrilege in broadcasting, ac- 
cording to the Commission’s rulings a few 
years back. ° 

The Radio Trust can well afford to 
laugh at the way it has bamboozled the 
American public. The public has some 
excuse for as a rule the average radio 
listener does not know what is going on 
behind the'scenes in mysterious Radioland. 
But in the same fashion has the Radio 
Monopoly. tricked American newspapers— 


‘| that is the,ones not having radio stations 


of their own, and thus not getting any 
benefit from machinations of the Trust. 


Good Press Agents 


The Radio press agents are always on 
the alert to get free publicity in large and 
small newspapers. Extensive and com- 
plicated schemes are used to get free ad- 
vertising in' newspapers. And strangely, 
the radio propaganda experts are remark- 
ably successful in getting their free ad- 
vertising printed. 

But the masterpiece of Radio Trust 
trickery over the country’s large and small 
newspapers was perpetrated in the Presi- 
dential campaign last year. That was a 
coup that the Radio Monopoly boys can 


| set down in history as a real victory. 


The early part of the story concerns 
how the radio chains made huge sums 
from selling space to the two major Dar- 
ties. 

For details on how they worked this let 
us hear from none other than United 
States Senator Clarence J. Dill of Wash- 
ington, co-author of the Radio Act of 
1927. Speaking over a National Broadcast 
network last November 7 from Spokane, 
Wash., Senator Dill highly lauded the 
chains for their part in the campaign. He 
was introduce@® by M. H. Aylesworth of the 
NBC, the same Mr. Aylesworth who was 
at one timfe the chief press agent for the 
nation’s biggest utility combine. Senator 
Dill said in part: 

“The outstanding feature of the part 
that radio has played in this campaign 
has been its fair play, and its immense 
contribution of free political programs of 
@ political nature. 

“Let me speak first about the fair play. 
The big nation-wide radio chains, and the 
individual stations as well, have been fair 
to all political parties and especially fair 





to Governor Roosevelt and President Hoo- 


| ver. While it is true, as Mr. Aylesworth 
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said, the radio law.does provide that radio, 
station owners must give all candidates 
equal treatment and not censor their 
speeches, nevertheless there are many 
ways of showing partiality of a station if it 
so desires. 

“A station can allow more favorable time 
to one party over another. It can place‘a 
speech before or after a certain feature 
that‘is popular or unpopular, or it can put 
it on’ during a program of a rival chain ‘or 
@ competing station, or it may annoy can- 
didates by asking that their speeches bé 
proofread before they are delivered. 


“But radio station managers in this 
campaign have not done that. They have 
observed the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law, and it is primarily for that reason 
that radio has rendered the greatest pub- 
lic service in this campaign that was ever 
rendered in the formation of the conclu- 
sions of the voters of a great nation. There 
has never ‘been anything like it previously 
in this or any other country on earth. 

“Public Interest?” 

“Now let me recount what the two. big 
chain radio systems, and also the inde- 
pendent stations, have done to. serve the 
public interest in this:campaign. F 


“In the first place, they have sold time 
on their chains to all parties and to all 
candidates on equal terms. They charged 
the regular commercial rates. Although 
sometimes Governor Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Hoover have. run over the period for 
which the committee contracted, the chain 
system. has continued the broadcast to the 
end of the speeches ‘even when it cost 
them thousands of déHars. They did this 
because they wanted to play fair both with 
the public and with the candidates. To 
render all the public ‘service they could. 


“Now each of these nation-wide chains 
cover every section df the United States. 
The National Broadcasting company, 
whose facilities I am now using at their 
invitation for this, a contributed program 
without pay to them, has two nation-wide 
networks. The Red network with 58 sta- 
tions; the Blue network with 55 stations. 
The Columbia Broadcasting system has 91 
stations. i) 
Expensive Hook-ups 

The cost of a nation-wide hook-up over 
the Red network of the National Broad- 
casting company is $12,250 per hour; over 
the Blue network it is $10,110 per hour. 
Cost of a nation-wide: hookup over the 
Columbia chain is $15,600 per hour. 

“During this campaign the Democratic, 
Republican and Socialist committees have 
bought 744% hours from the National 
Broadcasting company: over their nation- 
wide hookups and 30 hours from the Co- 
lumbia system. The approximate cost of 
these combined hookups is $1,250,000. 

“It is estimated that the major parties 
are spending another $500,000.or $750,000 
for speeches over sectional net-works, 
tion broadcasts not connected with the 
state-wide networks in independent sta- 
chain. 

“At this time I have been unable to col- 
lect any data as to the amount spent by 
local candidates but probably that would 
amount to $250,000 or more making a to- 
tal of $2,000,000 spent. by committees and 
candidates for the radio.” 

Only $2,000,000 

In other words the Radio monopoly got 
most of the $2,000,000 spent by parties and 
candidates for broadcasting the same 
speeches which the néwspapers printed 
free of charge! ‘The newspapers printed 
the speeches free as a matter of news in- 
terest. The monopoly got huge sums for 
broadcasting the speeches which were also 
of radio listener interest. 

As for fair play, one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Radio speeches was cut off without warn- 
ing when he went beyond: his scheduled 
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‘ator Dill, aed have us believe that the 
radio monopoly is so fair and so just:that 
it did not exercise its power of partiality 
Which he admitted was possible. Maybe 
so. As‘for fair play, the party or candi- 
date who iad the most money to spend 
got the. most time for broadcasting. 


‘charged for a the radio ohalrts over 
their own netwo 
A Real  Siheceabng 


But the nation’s newspapers which help- 
ed popularize the paid broadcasts of the 
campaign’ by freely advertising them were 
‘only beginning to Jearn what had happen< 
ed to them when Senator Dill broadcast 
on November 7! 
November 8, election day was when the 
newspapers really got a trimming! ; 

The newspapers directly and through 
the wire services which give them tele- 
graph news spend thousands of dollars 
collecting reports. on every presidential 
election. From New York City to the 
‘smallest hamlet, the returns are collected, 


to’ the publie through the newspapers long 
before any official tabulations are possible, 
This service gives ‘the daily newspapers 
little if any direct return, but does result 
in added prestige for newspapers. 


Associated Press, United Press and Ine 
ternational News Service, the three tele< 
graph news agencies which serve almost 
every daily newspaper in the United States 
are depended upon by their clients or 
members client or member upon by their 
member or client newspapers to assemble 
the national results. After previous pro< 
tests from their clients over giving news 
to the radio chains, International News 
Service and United Press agreed that they 
would not give or sell such information for 
radio broadcasting in the 1932 election. 
The Associated Press had stringent rules 
against its own member newspapers giving 
news to radio stations for broadcasting. 

Newspaper Break 


It looked as though the newspapers for 
a change were going to be enabled to give 
their own news to the public first instead 
of second hand after the Radio chains 
had broadcast it. 

Came the night of November 8! Powere 
fully the chains swept into action broad- 
casting election returns BY COURTESY. 
OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. Some how, 
some way, the chains had prevailed upon 
the Associated Press management to GIVE 
THEM FREE OF CHARGE election re« 
turns compiled by hundreds of Associated 
Press newspapers and thousands of Asso« 
ciated Press correspondents—all paid for 
by the Associated Press and its member 
newspapers, 

Now it is silly to belittle the power, the 
subtlety and the “connections” of any 
group which can pull off a stunt like that, 
which can persuade an organization 
which has spent large sums to collect in- 
formation—salable information — to do- 
nate that information to a group which 
has just made at least $2,000,000 doing 
about the same thing for which the As< 
sociated Press members got not a penny, 


Then ‘the fun began! Associated Press 

member newspapers from coast to. coast 
began showering protests into the New 
York management offices of the AP. Ex- 
planations were made and apologies given 
but that didn’t mean anything to the 
Radio boys. They had pulled another 
fast one. and gotten away with it! 
The annual meetings of the Associatéa 
Press and its American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association last spring heard more 
protest over the election broadcasting, and 
the ANPA now has a special committee 
working on the problem of Radio, but 
nothing definitely has been done. 





time limit during a western address. Sen- 


(To be continued next week) 

















Mr. Dill’s broadcast was free of charge . 
to him. Certainly he did not expect:to be . 


The next day, Tuesday, 


the totals tabulated ‘and the results given ~ 
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This is the true story of what happened 
fin Akron, Ohio, while the Navy’ s ill-fated 
dirigible was being built, told by the man 
who supervised its construction, who pro- 
tested in vain against its acceptance. ... 
When the Akron crashed '6ff' Barnegat 
Light, carrying 73 members of its crew to 
death, it fulfilled the prophecy made two 
years before by Colonel MacDonald... . 
Why didn’t the Navy heed: the advice of 
this aircraft expert; who watched the pro- 
gress of the Akron, who saw the patched 
work of vital parts, who warned of its in- 
evitable end? Why didn’t the investigating 
committees, sent to inspect the work, learn 
what was wrong? .. . In these pages 
Colonel MacDonald courageously supplies 
the answers. He tells, for the first time, 
the whole inside story of carelessness, 
waste, and gross inefficiency that doomed 
the Akron to disaster. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
E. C. MacDONALD* 
U. S. Army Reserve 
A Supervisor of Construction at the Good- 
year Plant when the Akron was Built 
This Article Was Obtained 
Expressly for REAL AMERICA 
By WILLIAM E. BARRETT 
From Real America Magazine 
(By Permission) 


Seventy-three men died when the Akron 
crashed into the sea off Barnegat Light at 
12:33 a.m., April 4, 1933. Those men were 
killed at Akron, Ohio. Their death war- 
rants were written on the blue prints from 
which the dirigible was made, in the rivets 
of the mighty main rings, in the botched 
jobs that were hurriedly inspected and 
clumsily covered up. 

I saw those death warrants being writ- 
ten. From the day that the Akron started 
to emerge from the blue prints until the 
day when it was hailed as complete, I was 
on the job in the Goodyear*Zeppelin plant 
where it was made. The newspaper files 
of any American city will produce silent 
testimony that I fought.hard to save the 
lives of. those 73 men whony I had never 
seen, whom I would never know. The press 
services supplied their papers with stories 
of my “sensational charges.” They also 
carried the “refutation.” That “refutation” 
of all my charges went. over. the press 
wires again on April 4; but it-sounded a 
liitle hollow while planes and ships search- 
ed for the bodies of 73. men. 


*Lieutenant-Colonel MacDonald served 
twenty months in France with the A. E. F. 
(infantry and motor transport), returned 
with rank of major; entered U. S. Army 
Reserve; promoted, 1930, to present rank; 
active in aeronautical work since 1925; 
formerly president and general manager 
of Hay-MacDonald Flying Service, Miami; 
eighteen months with Ford on tri-motor 
planes; then went to Goodyear to super- 
vise construction of world’s greatest dirigi- 
ble, the Akron.—Ed. 


Questioned regarding charges that the 
Akron contained structural faults at the 
time of its launching, Arnstein replied: 

“A congressional investigation proved 
those rumors wrong.” 

I. N. S.—April 4, 1933. 

If a congressional investigation ever 
proved anything of the kind, then the 
crash of the Akron was a bad dream and 
not a cold historical fact. I shall presently 
deal with that crash and with the factors 
that contributed. to it, but-the matter of 
that congressional investigation should be 
Giscussed first. If it proved anything at 
all, it proved that the aircraft interests are 
capable of keeping facts from congression- 
al committees. 

Those same interests were powerful 
enough to jam the Crosser-McNary Bill 
(H. R, 8681) through the House during 
the 72nd Session of Congress, a neat little 
bill with a neat little joker that could have 
eost the taxpayers of Amercia. a good 
many. millions if the Senate had been as 
easy to swing into line as the House. It 
has a nice patriotic flair to it, that bill, 


just as the hooey about America’s mighty 
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dirigible Akron had a Stars-and-Stripes 
lilt. Here’s how it was titled: 


mia 


An Act 

To develop American air transport ser- 
vices overseas, to encourage the construc- 
tion in the United States by American cap- 
ital of American airships for use in foreign 
commerce, and to-make certain provisions 
of the maritime law applicable to foreign 
commerce by airship. 

A Buried Joker 


You’d almost vote for that yourself. But 
the joker is buried in Section Two. After 
defining the terms under which the Post- 


“master General may enter into contracts, 


it reads: “The rates of compensation for 


°° service in the transportation of mails un- 


der this section shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing: twenty dollars per mile in the case 
of airships or other aircraft capable of 


carrying at least ten thousand pounds of 


mail and a suitable commercial load a 
distance of at least two thousand miles 


* without refueling... .” 


Note that “capable of carrying.” It 
means that the carrier receives his twenty 
dollars a mile if he has only one letter 
aboard. 

And who would the carrier be? The 
House wouldn’t know, of course. The bill 
naively provides for competitive bids; 
while it defines that the airship must “‘be 
capable of carrying at least ten thousand 
pounds of mail and a suitable commercial 
load a distance of at least two thousand 
miles without refueling.” The conditions 
limit the competitive bids to owners of 
big dirigibles in the Akron class and the 
guessing can go on from there. Who will 
have the dirigibles capable of earning 
that twenty dollars a mile? 

One Crowd in Control 


The answer brings us back to the Akron 
disaster. There is only one origin for 


. those big dirigibles.in this country, only 


one crowd in control, By much waving of 
the flag, by blackjacking the Navy into 
submission, that crowd has rammed the 
dirigible program. down the throats of the 
American taxpayers, ” With Navy money, 





they have conducted their research, made 
their experiments; with a Navy subsidy, 
they have built the nucleus of two trans- 
oceanic airlines, which need only a Crosser- 
McNary bill’ and a pliant congress to 
launch a new crop of millionaires. 


The aircraft trust got off to a running 
start when the contracts were signed for 
the Navy’s dirigible program; for the 
building of the Akron and the Macon. The 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Company celebrated 
that contract by boosting their issue of 
common stock from 1,450,000 to 5,000,000 
shares. This stock issue went into the 
hands of two gentlemen who have since 
received a lot of public attention: Messrs 
Charles E. Mitchell, of the National City 
Bank, and Joseph W. Harriman, of the 
Harriman National. These men were be- 
hind the promotion of two trans-oceanic 
airlines and Mr. Mitchell was quoted as 
stating that he did not believe it would be 
possible to float the Goodyear issue with- 
cut a subsidy from the United States 
Government. 

Under one name or another, the aircraft 
trust has been regularly in print with ar- 
guments in favor of a service branch that 
every other nation has washed out. A na- 
tional hero has been paraded around the 
country .and shoved into publicity spots 
for the purpose of plugging the game. 
Whether or not he has realized the true 
nature of his services is open to question, 
but he has rarely been called upon in his 
avowed capacity of “technical adviser.” 


The ultimate stakes are worth the great 
efforts of the promoters. If the United 
States Navy continues to underwrite ex- 
periments in dirigibles with the taxpayers’ 
money, and if the United States Navy con- 
tinues to use the lives of officers and en- 
listed men to ballyhoo the “virtues” of 
lighter-than-air ships, it is inevitable that 
a commercial venture in dirigibles can be 
profitably launched under the protection 
of some such “twenty-dollars-a-mile” bill 
as the Crosser-McNary. To Mr. Andrew 
Mellion’s Aluminum Corporation of Amer~ 
ica, which has duralumin %6 sell in virtual 
monopoly, and to the Goodyear-Zeppelin 





Company, which alone (thanks to governs 
ment financing of experiments) has the 
experience and the facilities for building 
the big ships, that day will dawn bright 
with golden promise. 

It is annoying,.of course, when a dirigi< 
ble blows up or crashes. It slows the pro« 
gram and necessitates a lot of “arranging,” 


‘so that the requisite amount of white- 


wash will be available to “investigating 
committees.” But nothing is allowed ser- 
iously to impede the great work. Witness 


the report of the congressional commifte®, 


which heard testimony on the Akron dis< 
aster off Barnegat Light: 

A ringing demand for continued lighter- 
than-air craft development for national 
defense was made yesterday by the joint 
congressional committee that investigated 
the Akron disaster. 

The committee, in its report to Congress, 
strongly recommended construction of a 
new dirigible to replace the Akron and 
emphasized its faith in airships. 

Recommendation was also made for 
construction of a training ship and pend- 
ing ‘its completion, the committee advo- 
cated recommissioning the dirigible Los 
Angeles for training and research pur- 
poses. 

Universal Service to 
Herald, April 10, 1933; 

A “ringing” victory, too, for the men 
who, having taken millions out of the na- 
tional pocketbook, are looking forward to 
a continued flow of millions. Like a previ- 


the Washington 


ous committee ‘which investigated ips. 


charges that the Akron was not trust- 
worthy, this group of congressmen have 
gone buoyantly on the record. Previously, 
the Akron was adjudged sound, safe, air- 
worthy; and, as Mr. Arnstein, the famous 
dirigible designer stated, the verdict of 
congress proved ‘it so. The squall off Bar~ 
negat Light proved otherwise. It will take 
another catastrophe to disprove the latest 
congressional verdict—and by that time 
the men who signed the vote of confidence’ 
will: have been forgotten by the public, 
just as the first group has been forgotten. 
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~ helium gas makes the modern American 


“sound argument for Americéan support of 








~ ing arms of the Navy, more than six thous- 


The simple truth is that there is no 
Slightest justification for a dirigible pro- 
gram as a measure of national defense. 

The dirigible’s strongest advocate pre- 
Sents no argument in its favor for land 
warfare. With the development of the 
fighting airplane, the wartime Zeppelin. 
became impotent and was replaced by the 
Gotha and the Siemens-Schuckert giant 
airplanes for raiding England during the 
war. The use of the non-inflammable 


dirigibles less vulnerable than the war- 
time Zeppelin, but only slightly so. It is 
no easy task, even under peace-time con- 
ditions, to launch or moor a giant dirigi- 
ble; and the necessity for elaborate fixed 
bases gives enemy aircraft a focal point 
for attack. v 

In action, the dirigible is slow and un- 
gainly, a fine target for anti-aircraft guns 
and an easy victim for a determined group 
of enemy aircraft. 

The lighter-than-air exponents know 
all of this and they have been wary of at- 
tempting to palm off the big ships on the 
Army. The Navy is something else again. 
They have convinced the Navy that the 
dirigible, in warfare, would be the eyes of 
the fleet, capable of following over great 
distances where no airplane could fly, of 
directing fire from naval guns, of scouting 
the position of hostile craft. 

Then, to back up their argument, they 
give us the Akron—and when it crashes 
and the whitewash is necessary, they for- 
get their argument and hope that the pub- 
lie will also forget it. In the report of the 
aforementioned congressional committee 
there is a polite statement that “A sense 
of decency causes the mind to shrink from 
pronouncing judgment on the dead... .” 
followed by the judgment on the dead 
from which the committee shrank. Com- 
mander McCord, according to the com- 
mittee, was responsible for the tragedy, 
because “responsibility was due to the na- 
vigation of the ship into storm.conditions.” 

So, the war-time “eyes of the fleet’”” must 
never fly into storm conditions. If the 
commander of the “eyes’’ should be so in- 
cautious, men will shrink from blacken- 


ing his memory—but his ry will. 
blackened just’ the sare. © Congress 
It is up to 


has proved, the dirigible okay. 
the commander to keep it out in the sun- 
light and away from dark clouds. 

There has been no pronouncement from 
Congress as to the exact procedure if the 
hypothetical enemy should be so unsports- 
manlike as to conduct a war in. bad 
weather, but the matter will-probably. be 
attended to if it comes up. ie 

Boiled down to cold fact, there is no 


@ lighter-than-air program except that 
certain gentlemen stand to clean up a lot 
of money out of it. 

At Akron, while the death warrants of 
those 73 men were being written in dura- 
lumin, they had a battlecry: “It’s already 
sold to the Navy. Finish it!” 

When the rottenness in the handling 
of construction was a stench in the nos- 
trils of any decent American worknian, 
when I was bending every effort to inter- 
est those able to correct the existent evils, 
@ high official told me (off the record of 
course); “MacDonald, the Navy’s got to 
take this job even if it breaks in two"be- 
fore it gets out of the dock. And it won't 
do a damned bit:of gdod for you to-go be- 
fore a Naval Affairs committee. Do you 
expéct a proud parent. to. condemn its own 
child?” 

Well, he was right. It didn’t do any 
good to protest and it didn’t do any good 
to appear before committees. I found that 
out—and the record is in the press dis- 
vanes 

“- The process of finishing a job that was 
sokt to the Navy started with the design. 
credited to Dr. Karl Arnstein, who was as- 
sociated with Count Zeppelin during the 
World War and..who.is reputedly the de- 
Signer of.over 70: rigid airships. Before 
the Akron left Goodyear for the welcom- 





and changes had been made in the original 
blue prints. The design, I imagine, was 
fundamentally sound; they merely found 
six thousand places where minor changes 
wouldn’t matter. 

That was an item. The real scandal 
was in the manner of transferring the big 
ship from blue prints to something that 
the Navy could see and feel and ride con- 
gressional committees in. To get that 
picture, you have to visualize a dirigible 
in construction. 

A Death Sentence 

Picture a construction hangar so vast 
(45,000,000 cubic feet) that sudden changes 
in temperature cause clouds to form in- 
side. In that place, I worked and directed 
work from the time that Admiral Moffatt 
drove the first gold rivet in Main Ring 80 
until the job stood ready for the Navy. 
In that place, 73 men were condemned to 
death—the sentence to be executed. at 
Some future time when hidden defects 
manifested themselves under stress, 

A dirigible is constructed in sections. 
The Akron had three metal keels about 
three city blocks long, which, in flight, 
would be about three city blocks long, 
which, in flight, would be about parallel to 
the ground. These keels supported a series 
of rings that would be vertical in relation 
to the ground when the keels were parallel. 
This is a rough and non-technical way of 
describing the main construction features, 
but it will suffice to make clear what I 
mean in referring to “rings,” etc. 

The lift of the dirigible is supplied by a 
series of gas bags, so that, in the event of 
a gas leak, one or more bags could be de- 
flated and worked on while the dirigible 
is in flight. There is one gas bag, or cell, 
between each pair of main rings. Three 
intermediate rings also separate each pair 
of main rings. The gas bags are kept 
separate by bulkheads, dividing the ship 
into. compartments. The Akron _ intro- 
duced an innovation into this 
set-Yp. having the engine room built into 
the main rings, two Maybach motors be- 
ing bung to each main ring. 

Sketchy though this description may be, 
it wld put across the idea that these 


--m ings running around the* ship’s ~} 


skeleton at the key points—carry the fate 
of fhe*ship. Even to the uninitiated, it 
shdhld be obvious that there should be no 
suspici m of weakness in the rings which 
sepa 
support the engines. 
tal fact recognized in Akron? 
judge, for yourself. 

The procedure was to construct the 
rings, test them on the floor, then hoist 
them into their proper places in the skele- 
ton of the ship, but the test was another 
matter. Under test, before it was elevated 
to its place in the Akron, 80 broke in 
several places and was badly sprung out 
of shape. 

That should have resulted in its con- 
demnation, but the job was already sold to 
the Navy, so the repair crew got busy and 
patched the ring.. The next test was a 
gentle affair and the ring was pronounced 
sound. The business of hoisting it into 
place got under way— 

And Main Ring 80 broke into two pieces 
when it was lifted. — . inti 

Was it then washed out? It was _ not. 
While every honest workman in the shop 
growled, 80 was again turned over to the 
repair crew, patched and shoved into 
place. 

Main ring 125 was the next one to tical 
in two. That, too, stayed in the ship after 


Was this féndamen- 
You may 


the repair crew got through with it. In: 


the light of what h:ppened later, that 
break and the patching that it got be- 
comes significant. 

Time out to explain: 

The gas bags in a dirigible push up and 
out against the top and sides of the ship. 
The bags are slack at the bottom to per- 


mit expansion, due to changes of temper- . 


ature. Any load at the bottom of the ship, 
therefore; becomes a stress load necessitat- 
ing the installation of steel wires running 
ecound ‘the ship to distribute ‘the load to 
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the gas compartments and which 4 


other parts. Without these wires to dis- 
tribute the load, the necessary weight on 
the under side of the ship would be bearing 
down on: the framework against the up- 
ward pressure of the gas bags against the 
top and ‘sides. 

There was only one spot on the area 
where the load was not so distributed— 
and that. was in the area set aside as an 
airplane compartment. Any wires in this 
area would interfere with the launching 
of the planes which the Akron was sup- 


nated, 

And the area in which the load was not 
distributed was bounded by Main Rings 
147 and 125. 
ring that had already broken in two under 
stress! 

Overlooked Details 


The congressional committee, however, 
which hung the disaster with regret upon 
the memory of a dead commander, could 
not be expected to go into any details like 
that; not even in the face of an expressed 
opinion by the World’s foremost dirigible 
expert, Dr. Hugo Eckener, who did not 
know about the breaking up of Main Ring 
125 at Akron. I quote: 

Friedrichshafen, Germany, April 11, 
1933 (U.P.)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, dirigible 
expert, today discarded the theory that a 
storm had caused the Akron tragedy and 
said in his opinion, from reading the re- 
ports of the inquiry, the crash was caused 
by a break of the big ship in the airplane 
carrier room. 

Dr. Eckener said he always had consid- 
ered the room, in which fighting planes 
were stored, a weak point in the Akron’s 
framework. 

His comment came following New York 
reports tracing the Akron disaster to 
broken ribs in the Huge dirigible. 


That, of course, was a foreign opinion 
and one could hardly expect our great pa- 
triots, who were striving to give America a 
home-made dirigible program, to pay any 
attention to it. They didn’t. But there 
was less patriotism shown when it came to 
providing engine power for the big dirigi- 

_ ble at Akron. 


| RIGHT MAKES MIGHT 


Speaking™in New York City Feb. 27, 
1860, Abraham Lincoln closed his address 
with these;words: 

“Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and! hé that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

It is of utmost importance, in all issues, 
to find the right of it, and to keep this 
constantly before our minds. 

The Congregational. churches of South 
Dakota in annual convention in Sioux 
Falls recently, approved a resolution deal- 
ing with the events of northwest Iowa in 
the farm protest. They expressed their 
disapproval of violence, and followed with 
these words: 

“We would urge upon the public the 
fact that when civil law in its routine op- 
eration, ignoring vast changes in condi- 
tions and values, becomes destructive of 
the natural rights of any group of indus- 
trious, loyal and peace loving citizens, 
then the state itself has bécome violent 
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citizens, Such procedure, unintentionally 
but inevitably, breeds counter-violence.” 

So far as violence has occurred in the 
agrarian protest, government has provok- 
ed it by injustices, just as King George 
provoked the Declaration of Independence. 

It is now the duty of all honest leaders 
to unite unselfishly to,do that job. 

It is the duty of all farmers and labor- 
ers to build their organizations, both for 
social and economic co-operation, and to 
take control of government in the interest 
of justice. 

If they haven’t the loyalty and courage 
to do this, then they—and their children 
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—are doomed to peasantry. Our job is to 


posed to carry, so the wires were elimi- 


A mighty nice spot for a 


and provocative in its treatment of those ‘ 





save the American Ideal_—Unionist and 
Public Forum. 

Notwithstanding the D. O. X. found 
American motors satisfactory for its cross« 
ing of the Atlantic from Germany te 
America (twelve Curtiss Conqueror en- 
gines), the builders of the Akron went 
shopping in Germany for the motors that 
were to be used in their.all-American dir- 
igible. They came back with a batch of 
Maybachs, and the least of the objections 
to them was that, since all European ma« 
chinery is built to the metric scale, Ameri« 
can- workmen had to stop and translate 
every time something came up in connec~< 
tion with the engines. 

But that wasn’t all.. One of these May« 
bachs blew a cylinder under test at Akron. 
What -would have been.a simple matter in 
the case of an American motor, now be- 
came a serious source of irritation. The 
engine had to be crated up and shipped 
back to Germany for overhaul. In _ the 
case of replacement parts, the procedure 
was the same—ship to Germany and wait 
till your parts came back. 

I’ve never heard the answer to that one 
from the exponents of dirigibles for nae 
tional defense. What are the Eyes of the 
Navy supposed to be doing while waiting 
for parts from Germany? 

Nobody’s Business 


Workmen scampering about on top o 
the ship— trying to. reinforce the main 
rings after the gas bags were in and in- 
flated—were supplied with small squares 
of canvas to catch dropped tools. When £ 
protested that the canvas should be large 
enough to prevent any foreign material 
from dropping down between the gas bags 
and the bulkheads, I was told that it waa 
none of my business. But it should have 
been somebody’s business. : 

When one of those gas bags was deflat- 
ed, they found hacksaws, trimmed gussets, 
every conceivable tool, down in the very, 
place wheré I expected those things to 
lodge—against the bulkhead where chaf< 
ing against the bags was inevitable. 

But:.enough of the things that were done 
wrong. -They would fill a whole issue of 
this magazine. Even the things we did 
right were open to question. é 

My friend, W. B. Underwood, was con<« 
vinced that Joint 6 on the outriggers wag 
not designed to stand the strain that 
would be placed upon it when the Akron 
was in service. After failing to get 4& 
hearing at Akron, he went to Washington 
at his own expense and presented his ar-« 
guments to Mr. E. C. Davidson, General 
Secretary of the International Association 
of Machinists. I accompanied him, at my, 
own expense, to present evidence on the 
many matters that had come to my at« 
tention. 

Mr. Davidson presented the evidence fa 
naval officials. Did they appreciate the 
warning that they were being sold a 
lemon? No. The Navy is that way. Nothing 
constructive came of an earnest attempt 
of two men to avert a tragedy in the mak- 
ing. All that came of it was that Under- 
wood was discharged for stealing a blue 
print—the one he submitted in evidence. 
He barely escaped a jail sentence and wag 
forced to flee to his home in Tennessee ta 
escape a fate possibly worse than that. Sa 
much for the rewards of bucking the sys- 
tem. ‘ 

A Place of Spies 

You couldn’t buck Akron, The place 
swarmed with stool pigeons, spies, inform- 
ers, either in the employ of the Navy or in 


. the employ of Goodyear. A man’s lightest 


word might be used damningly againsté 
him, and there were ways for disposing of 
men considered “dangerous.” 

After the Akron crashed, Represenfative 
Fish demanded a report from the Depart- 
ment of Justice agents on charges of sa< 
botage previously made at Akron. The 
bright shining target of these vague Sa< 
botage whispers was Paul F. Kassay. Rep.’ 
resentative Fish did not get his report.' 
The Department of Justice could probably 
tell him why, but they won’t. { 


(To be continued next week) 
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- MILLIONAIRES CONTROL AMERICA — 


One _ super-millionaire;- 
controlling billions, running factories €m- 
ploy.ing thousands, bossing whole indus- 
tries with hundreds of thousands of work- 
ere, possesces more power than tens, of 
thouscnds of ‘workers, . druggists, ‘and 
butchers. There are NRA codes for the 

~butchers, the grocers, the druggists and 
the little fellows in every line. .But there 
are no NRA codes for Super-millionair¢s. 

Andrew W. Mellon,’ Pittsburgh: - sugér- 
millionaire, has millions invested in . the 
coal industry. The coal industry is battling 
against a fair NRA code for mining. 

Melion has other.millions invested in the 


» steel industry. Steel fought the NRA. It 


finaliy foreed Roosevelt, General Johnson 
and the government.to accept a code: for 
the stee) industry which is a compromise 
en almos: every important point! — 

Th? steel code is filled with “ifs” and_ 
“buts.” Today Uncle Sam is one of ‘the 
best customers of the steel industry. The 
U. S. Government is . buying § steel..-for 
bridgcs and buildings, is preparing to buy 
steel for battleships. Yet, so great is the 
Powe’ of the super-millionaires who own 
and boss the gigantic steel trust, General 
Johncon ceuld not force the stecl barons to 
agree to pay their workers decent’ wages. 

Mellon is “heavily interested (which 
means he has millions invested) in the oil 
induciry. _Smali oil men charge the oil 
codec will ruin them. 

} Power Controls Industry « 

The real power of super-millionaires like 
Andy Melon lies in their control of banks 
and ciher financial institutions. The small 
business man signs an NRA code. His ex- 
penses go'up. He needs money. He goes 
to his bank. The overwhelming chances 
are the bank is in the hands of some super- 
millionaire or is controlled by a bank 
which is owned by one or more of the 
teally “biz guys.” 

Melion alone controls banks which had, 
in 1932,, resources of $768,705,783. ‘The 
greci Mellon National Bank is a _ billion 
doliar concern. Mellon owns an 80 per 
ceni interest and that means absolute con- 
trol. 

Banks in Pittsburgh crash. Others all 
thrcugi ‘Western Pennsylvania close their 
doors. Mellon power and influence are ex- 
tended. More people become dependent on 
whe: Andy Mellon and his brothers do, say 
and think. 

; Banks Not Touched 

NRA codes do not reach the power and 
eee and wealth which super-million- 

aires hold and control through their banks 
and financial institutions. Steel may sign 
a code filled with “ifs” and “buts.” The 
power of the score of banks and | trust 
companies‘ and insurance coneerns in 
which Mellon is entrenched are not touch- 
ed by NRA codes or “New Deals.” 

Hidden behind walls of wealth, the few 
immensely powerful super-millionaires of 
America are untouched by the NRA and 
jts codes. Protected by their banks and 
their money they can battle the govern- 
ment and force it to take what they are 
willing to give in the way of wages for the 
workers in the industries they own. 

Monopoly on Aluminum 

Melion and his family boss the Ameri- 
can aluminum monopoly. The Aluminum 
Company of America is the almost “per- 
fect” trust. The Mellons hold an invest- 
ment of $126,686,083 in that monopoly. 
The Aluminum Company of America has 
under it a string of 56 subsidiaries. Those 
subsidiaries run all the way from concerns 
which make kitchen utensils to railroads 
and power companies. Several foreign 
aluminum firms are owned or controlled 
by the parent Mellon company. 

In 1931; a year of depression, hunger, 
breadline and unemployment for millions 
of workers, the aluminum trust paid out 
dividends. amounting to $9,615,750. The 
Mellon share was $7,692,600. 

While .Mellon was receiving millions 
from ‘the aluminum trust alone, ‘millions 
of children were going hungry. The 
Quakers fed some 40,000 school children in 
563 coal mining communities of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky and other 
states. The kids got one meal a.day.. 
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Those meals: on Tots than one 

each! 
. In one year .those 40,000 children were 
fed more than: 2,000,000 meals. It cost 
about -$250,000"to' give. those .kids . feod. 
That is less ‘than one-thirtieth of thé di- 
vidends the Mellons received from a single 
“investment.” 

The Mellons’, share of aluminum profits 
for 1931 represented 60,000 meals such as 
weré fed tothe miners’ children. Forty 
thousand kids could have been fed: three 
meals a day for ten years for what the 
Aluminum Trust paid the Mellons in. aa 
its. « 
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Here’s. Aluminum Code 


-‘Phe'trust which paid the Mellons enough 
to “feed 400,060: hungry children 7 three 
meals a day for one-year recently submit- 
ted a code to the NRA administration. 

The Aluminum Trust offers to pay its 
workers, when, they have experience and 
are: steady workers. $10 a week for 40 
hours’ work.» But young workers and -old 
workers and others, who, in the opinion 
of the trust, are “incapable of full produc- 
tive effort’. will get mst $8 a week for 40 
hours. 

There are no little fellows in the alumi- 
num industry. The Mellons are the whole 
cheese. Two bits an hour, $10 a week, is 
what .the- super-millionaire thinks the 
workers should receive! . 

Profits of One Company 

Since. many of the miners’ children fed 
by the Quakers were the youngsters of men 
who worked or had worked in Mellon-own- 
ed mines, perhaps it is figured that the 
Quakers may as well feed the kids of the 
Mellon aluminum. workers. The year the 
Quakers were spending around $250,000 to 
feed miners’ kids, the Mellons drew down 
$720,000 (or three times as much) from 
one of their coal companies. 

Miners’ kids were starving. But Koppers 
Gas & Coke, a Mellon company paid $1,- 
200,000 out in dividends from $2,458,188 im 
profit. 

Oil field workers will be paid arourid 50 
cents an hour for hard, tough, back-break- 
ing labor. Gulf Oil Corporation paid out 
$12,787,904 in dividends in 1931. The Mel- 
lons, owning 83 per cent of Gulf, pulled 
down 83 per cent of the $12,787,904. 

Melicn Controls 23 Banks 

The ‘man who, through his aluminum 
company (when he gives them work) owns 
@ big interest in 31 different industrial 
concerns and in 23 banks and financial 
institutions. He has thousands of other 
investments. The Mellon interest in the 
54 industrial and financial concerns 
brought DIVIDENDS of $128, sini 078 # for 
three years. 
years. 

When will President Roosevelt order 
General Johnson to draw up a code for 
America’s super-millionaires? When will 
the men who own Dillions, control tens of 
billions and count their profits by the mil- 
lions be forced to behave? 

The storekeeper who owns little more 
than a pile of debts and worries hears 
threats of boycott and “economic death” 
unless he signs up. But the super-million- 
aires can offer their workers $10 a week. 
Threats and fury and bluster do not reach 
the ears of those who handle billions. 

Will the |super-millionaires wreck the 
NIRA? Will men like Mellon ham-string 
the government? —- Jack Spanner in the 
American Guardian. 
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VACCINATION AND 
A VETERAN STORY 


- By IDA HILL 
Secretary, American Medical 
~ 9° Liberty League 


In the;name of Justice and Humaniiy 
we appeal for justice for Arthur Lavac who 
has been sentenced to life imprisonment 
for the killing of two Berwyn, Ill., police- 
men on December 12, 1932. 

These) men in civilian clothes attempted 
to force’ entry into his home to arrest him 
because he refused to send his children to 
school—this in spite of the fact that the 
school authorities refused’ to permit his 
children to remain in school because Ar- 
thur Lavac refused ene to have them 
vaccinated. 

When Marian Lavac became of school 
age, she was subjected to vaccination the 
same’ as other children and was very ill 
with a high fever, which endangered her 
life. When his son Arthur became of 
school age and the authorities demanded 
that he be vaccinated, the father declined 
to permit it and upon pressure sought ad- 
vicé on how to restrain the authorities 
from forcing him to submit his son to this 
evil. 

Moved to Avoid Trouble 

He was advised to move from Chicago 
to some suburban town where the authori- 
ties were less. severe. He complied and 
moyed with his family to the town of 
Brookfield, Illinois. To his dismay he 
found that the authorities there were just 
as persistent in insisting that his children 
submit to vaccination. He was able to se- 
cure a three months’ injunction againsi 
the Board of Health and Board of Euca- 


tion restraining them from molesting the_ 


children, but because the injunction could 
not be made permanent he moved to Ber- 
wyn, Illinois, only to find the same trouble 
awaiting him there. 

On November 11, 1932 the children came 
home and complained to their father that 
they again had been terrorized in school 
because he refused to sanction vaccina- 
tion, so he kept them home. 

On the 12th day of December 1932 at 
6:40 p. m. two men (later identified as 
police, officers) came to the rear of 1535 
S. Elmwood Ave., Berwyn, Illinois, the 
residence of the Lavac family and de- 
manded entrance, pounded and threatened 
to break down the door if it were not 
opened. Mrs. Lavac and the children 
thought the men were hoodlums who had 
come to rob them and called to Mr. Lavac 
who was in the bathroom. He secured his 
revolver which was in the bedroom lead- 
ing from the dining room. 

Armed, he went to the rear door to 
seek the identity of the men outside, but 
as he opened the inner door, a shot was 
fired through the lower portion of the 
door. Arthur Lavac retaliated ‘by firing 
three shots from his thirty-eight calibre 
Colt revolver. 

In the meantime bullets fired from the 
outside spattered the inside walls. About 
a minute later after the first firing ceas- 
ed,; Lavac opened the inner door, found 
the!storm door open, due to force from the 
cutside, and saw a man running toward the 
alley through the back yard. He fired the 
remaining three bullets from his revolver 
at the fleeing man and called to a neigh- 
bor next door whom he saw, warning her 
to keep away from the alley because a 
hoodlum was shooting, and to call the 
Police. The police arrived on the scene 
about ten minutes later, seized him and 
took the entire family into custody for 
questioning, holding them the entire night 
and until late the. following day. It was 
only then that Lavac found the two plain 
clothes men who had come to serve him 
with a warrant charging him with “Con- 
tributing to the delinquency of his chil- 
dren,” because he kept them from school, 
were dead. Upon Mrs. Lavac’s and the 
children’s return home she found her home 








ransacked from attic to cellar; two rear 
doors gone and upon going to the hiding 
place of their money, found $1500 missing. 

Lavac was represented by a public de- 
fender, and the defense was not properly 
presented to the jurors. The evidence 
proved that the officers were. killed by No. 
38 Special bullets, which were taken from 
their bodies. This is the type of gun car- 
ried by police officers, but not one bullet 
was found from Mr. Lavac’s gun, The 
State contended that five shots were fired 
by one of the policemen and no shots by 
the other, and that Lavac was withholding 
another gun. 

Lavac admits firing six shots but insists 
he never possessed a 38 Special Colt. A 
search for the gun was started about ten 
minutes after the shooting and lasted 
about a week but no gun other than the 
38 Calibre Colt pene to Lavac was 
ever. found. 

An appeal for a new trial was made to 
the trial judge and refused. It is now 
necessary to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. 

The total cost.of the iécord and abstract 
necessary to present the case to the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois will cost $950.00. 
Some of this money has been raised. A 
competent criminal attorney has  volun- 


teered his services and says Lavac’s cone - 


vicition was a miscarriage of justice and 
that under the facts in the case he should 
have been acquitted and would have been 
acquitted had he been properly represent- 
ed. 

Arthur Lavac has been a hard working, 
honest, law abiding citizen, and is an ex- 
service man with an honorable discharge. 
His only affiliations are with the Chicago 
Typographical Union No, 16, and _ the 
American Medical Liberty League in which 
organizations he was a: sincere and con- 
scientious worker. 

There is a very sad side light not to be 
lost sight of. Mrs. Lavac with her three 
small children is destitute and depending 
on. the charities for support. The neigh- 
bors’ children point the finger of scorn at 
them and without the husband and father 
life holds very little for them. 

_ If you want to learn more of this case 
of injustice against a poor man or to help 
his cause in any. manner, just write to the 
American Medical Liberty League, Room 
607—608 South Dearborn street, Chicago: 


DOES FOOD POLLUTION 
CAUSE SPREADING OF 





SLEEPING SICKNESS? 


FORT MADISON MAN DIES FROM 
SLEEPING SICKNESS. You know folks, 
we ain’t a physician and we don’t know all 
the antidotes for poison. Neither do we 
know an awful lot about the human anat- 
omy, editorially speaking, from the inside. 

A lot of butchers and grocers, etc., have 
been using chemicals and other ingredi- 
ents to liven up the color in hamburger 
and..sausage and pork chops. They have 
invented really quaint methods of dis- 
pensing with the smell of taint in their 
meats. What we’ve been wondering about 
is this: Wouldn’t this polluted food, sold 
to patrons of supposedly first class stores. 
affect the human system? 

Just such a situation is present in 
Omaha, according to the daily papers and 
the police blotter. And according to fines 
and court records the same rejuvinating 
has occurred within the past year here in 
the Bluffs. 

This is just a tip to those in the re- 
search end of the sleeping sickness. Any- 
way, it is food for thought. — Council 
Bluffs Times, 
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REPORT WORST 
PASTURES FOR 
LAST 30 YEARS 


WASHINGTON — The depart- 
ment of agriculture reports feed 
gonditions in western grazing 
states as the worst in thirty years. 

ause of the lessened demand 

r feeder stock in midwestern 
states due to a short corn crop, 
cattle raisers will be forced to ship 
directly to a market said to be the 
poorest in three years. 

Figurese compiled by the de- 
partment indicate that this move- 
ment of stock is already under 
way after five years of light mar- 
keting in anticipation of higher 
prices. The August slaughter of 
beef was 840,000 animals in com- 
parison with 633,000 in the same 
month last year. 

The kill in July was 752,000, an 
increase of 138,000 over the cor- 
responding month of 1932. The 
movement began in May. 

Whether the range stock which 
threatens to be dumped on the 
market will be offered or held over 
the winter in anticipation of bet- 
ter prices will be decided in many 
instances by the farm credit ad- 
ministration because of widespread 
loans to cattlemen by various gov- 
ernmental financing agencies. 


NO IMPROVEMENT 
IN PROSPECT FOR 








-® _ HOGS-CORNRATIO 





WASHINGTON — Hog slaugh- 
ter under federal inspection dur- 
ing the year which will end Sept. 
30, is estimated at approximately 
47,200,000 head not including pigs 
and sows slaughtered under the 
emergency hog-production con- 
trol plan, according to report by 
the bureau of agricultural - eco- 
nomics. ‘This is the largest crop- 
year slaughter since 1928-29. 

Smaller: supplies of hogs for 
slaughter during the new market- 
ing year beginning Oct. 1 are in 
prospect, but with the major part 
of the decrease occurring after 

Jan. 1, according to the report. 
But few of the pigs bought by the 
government would have been 
slaughtered until after Jan. 1 and 
these purchases made little change 
in the supply that otherwise 
would have been slaughtered fro 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. . 

The movement of pork and lard 
into storage during the four 

. months, May.to August, this year, 
was the largest on record, the in- 
crease in total stocks on Sept. 1 
over those of a year ago being 
equivalent to 1,860,000 pigs, says 
the bureau. 

There has been some improve- 
ment in domestic demand for hog 
products during recent months, 
but the bureau sees “little pros- 
pect for an expansion in the for- 


eign outlet for American hog 
products.” 
The relationship between hog 


prices and corn prices the last 
three months has been unfavor- 
able for hog production, and is 
expected to continue unfavorable 
until at least early in 1934. This 
will result in a smaller 1933 fall 
pig crop than if feed supplies had 
been more ‘plentiful and relatively 
lower in price. ’ 





SILAGE CORN 


The farmer. who removes’ the 
ears from corn which he is putting 
in the-silo is removing approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the food 
value contained in the corn plant, 
according to Dwight L. Espe of the 
Dairy Husbandry Department, 
Iowa State College. 

Corn loses ‘about the same 
amount of dry matter in the silo 
as it would-in the crib, so that no 
Saving is made in removing the 
ears before ensiling. Furthermore, 
it takes about a third more acre- 
age to fill the silo if the ears are 
removed, 
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100,000 FARMERS 


WASHINGTON — At time 
when the government is making 
heroic efforts to revive agricul- 
ture by reducing crop production, 
drought and grasshoppers have 
visited a disaster upon a number 
of Western states impoverishing 
at least 100,000 farmers and their 
families. 

These farmers will be saved 
from starvation this winter 
through an emergency program 
mapped out by the administration 
this week under direction of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Washington au- 
thorities frankly admit that the 
situation is a major calamity. 

The Federal Relief Administra- 
tion has set aside $60,000,000 for 
food and clothing and feed for 
livestock. 

President Orders 

The President has _ instructed 
government credit agencies to 
adopt an extremely lenient policy 
towards destitute farmers seeking 
crop and other loans, and has 
called on Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes to speed along 
road and other projects to provide 
jobs. 

The Red Cross and other relief 
agencies have been pressed into 
service and warned that the Fed- 
eral money available will not be- 
gin to deal with the disaster. 

“Disaster” is the only term that 
can be used to describe conditions 
in the drought area, extending 
from the Panhandle of Texas to 
the Canadian, border and includ- 
ing parts of. New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Kansas Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

Conditions Appalling 

Everywhere over this vast sweep 
of territcry “Conditions are de- 
scribed by the ‘Department of Ag- 
riculture as ‘‘appalling.’’ Some sec- 
tions have been hit harder than 
others, but nene escaped. The 
blow fell with crushing force on 
South Dakota, where grasshoppers 
following the drought are said to 





have “eaten everything but the 
barbed wire fences.” 
Between 40,000 and 50,000 


South Dakota families are said to 
be entirely without food and must 
be helped over the winter. 

Throughout the entire area, ac- 
cording to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, this year’s crop was the 
second poorest on record. -The 
grain harvest was the shortest in 
this century. 

Large Sections Laid Bare 

There are large districts in the 
Dakotas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Texas where the grasshoppers de- 
stroyed the last blade of grass 
that had weathered the dry spell, 
and the condition of livestock is 
declared to be as desperate as that 
of its owners. 
The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s stark description of the sit- 
uation was confirmed by Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota who 
urged the administration to adopt 
extraordinary relief measures. 





RYE PASTURE GAINS 

The seeding of winter rye in 
September to provide late fall and 
early spring pasture is becoming 
increasingly popular among Iowa 
farmers. _Data are not available 
on the amount of rye being seed- 
ed for pasture, but in some Iowa 
communities the acreage seeded 
has seemed to be limited only by 
the amount of seed readily avail- 
able. Seed rye must be shipped in 
for many localities as the acreage 
grown for grain is very limited. 
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FAMILIES RUINED 





Unfair Newspapers 
In this column will appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as- 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of icle 13. If you hear of 
others, send us the clippings. 


Muscatine Journal, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

Davenport Democrat, Vaven- 
port, Iowa. . 


Ottumwa Courier, Ottumwa 
Iowa. 

Wallace Farmer and fowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 

The first three are published 
by the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
so publishes the Kewanee, Iil., 
Star-Courier, Mason _— City 
Globe Gazette, Lincoln, Neb., 
Star and papers at Madison 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and Han- 
nibal, Mo 














Tired Of Ballyhoo 
In New York Papers 





Dear Editor: 

Enclosed find $3.00 which will 
assure me the Free Press for one 
year. I have read the Free Press 
three months now and I shall 
never miss it again. The first two 
numbers convinced me that it is 
just the paper I was looking for. 
It took me long enough to find it, 
because I am so far away. I am 
tired of the ballyhoo in the big 
New York papers so I look for- 
ward till Monday, the day when I 
get the Free Press. I missed No. 
37, Sept. 17th. Will you please 
send it to me? 

I am also waiting for the life 
story book and above all, for 
Norman Baker himself on the aif 

Lorenz Walt], 
Larchmont, N, Y,. 





THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 
Dear Editor: 

After 12 years of tragedy, we 
are now watching what will be 
one of the world’s’ greatest 
dramas. How I hope our Presi- 
dent’s health holds. Ability, cour- 
age, love of his countrymen, be- 
lief ini.them. Let’s you and me 
pray for him. 

L. W., 
Davenport, Iowa 


Charge Railroads 
Seeking Monopoly 
Over Bus Business 





WASHINGTON — A lively row 
has broken out over codes for 
busses and trucks before the NRA. 
Independent bus operators 
charge that the Greyhound Lines, 
dominated by the Pennsylvania 
and other railroads, have drafted 
the bus code in such a way as to 
put their rivals out of business. 
After Monopoly 

The “independents” insist that 
certain railroads have gone into 
the motor transportation business 
on an extensive scale and that 
they are now determined to get a 
practical monopoly. 


FERTILIZER CODE 
PLAN DISCUSSED 


WASHINGTON — At hearings 
on the code submitted by the fer- 
tilizer industry it was disclosed 
that from a production. of 900,000 
tons in 1850 consumption had 
jumped to 252,000,000 tons in 
1929. Charles J. Brand, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Fertilizer 
Association, said that only 80,000,- 
000 tons were produced in 1932 
and that “since the World War 
the industry has lost $200,000,- 
000.” He said that the industry, 
which had its start in this country 
in 1840, is capable of producing 
now twice the domestic demand. 

The code recognizes the right of 
collective bargaining, eliminates 
child labor, and proposes mini- 
mum pay at 35 cents an hour in 
the North and Midwest, 40 cents 
on the Pacific coast, 25 cents in 
the South, and 20 cents in Puerto 
Rico, with maximum of 40 hours 
per week. One of the moot points 
is whether makers of sulphuric 
acid should be under the fertiliz- 
er or the chemical codes, with the 
prospect being that it will come 
under the latter. 

The National Potash Producers’ 
Association announced they will 
present their own code to be con- 
sidered as a subdivision of the 











chemical code. 


FARMER CODE 
GIVEN PRAISE 


By E. S. Hand of Tama, lowa 
Member of U. F. &. A. 

The farmers at last are awak- 
ening. They have at last demand- 
ed_a code same as all other busi- 
ness is getting; the cost of pro~ 
duction plus 10 per cent profit. 
Any one selling less than the cost 
of production plus a 10 per cent 
profit shall be dealth with same 
as any other business man by law. 

The farm employer shall pay & 
wage of not less than $12 per week 
for a 40 hour week. When the 
NRA gives the farmer the same as 
it does other business; the mini- 
mum farm wage will be $12 per 
week. The minimum price on 
wheat $1.50 to $2 per bushel, corn 
better than $1 per bushel, hogs 
and cattle $10 to $12 per hundred. 

And all farm produce at the 
same parity. What will Walt 
Street and the politicians say? 
Will they grant the farmer his 
rights to the profits of his labor?, 

You will have to give the 
Farmers Holiday Association 
credit for demanding equal rights 
with other business. Farmers, 
you just can’t cash in on the bally- 
hoo propaganda and promises 
given you to date. It will not pay; 
taxes or store bills. It won’t even 
buy gas for the flivver. Democrat 
ballyhoo is just as worthless aq 
Republican ballyhoo. 

Organize and stand by the F. Hd 
A. in its demand for justice fom 
the farmer, Don’t let the dummy, 
and outlaw farm organizationg. , 
fool you. Take a cue from ors, 
ganized labor. Outlaw the packeg 
and board of trade farm organ-, 
ization. Don’t get frightened if i¢ 
is supported by the taxpayers’ dol 
lars. Swat the outlaw in no un<« 
certain way, this is the farmerg 
last chance to exist. 
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GOOD PULLETS 
Pullets which start laying Ig 
September and October have beer: 
found, on the average, to be tha! 
best producers for the entire year! 
It may pay to mark those starting 
to lay during these two months. 
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FARMERS! 


Get Together and Join 


F. A. 


All farmers should belong to the United Farm Federation of America 
to gain their rightful power. Only 25 per cent of the farmers are or- 
ganized. You can help us to organize 100 per cent if you join today. 


Dues only $10 yearly. You may use produce or post dated checks to 


JOIN Now! 
UNITED FARM FEDERATION of AMERICA 


L. A, LOOS, Hedrick, Ia. 


NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, fa. 
Secretary 
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MONOPOLY TACTICS ENDANGER 
FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRACY 





Dear Editor: 

Fundamentally, our problems 
are one. The varied problems of 
distinct classes have all one 
source. Our economic problem is 
monopoly. The remedy is. true 
democracy. 

The labor problem is not merely 

one of employment and wages. 
The farm problem is not simply 
taxes, markets and prices. Indus- 
try’s difficulty is more than bonds, 
interest and debts. All these 
problems are the result of mo- 
eopoly. 
’ The problem of production and 
consumption is not due to the 
supply non the demand. It is be- 
cause the law of supply and de- 
mand has been hindered by a 
scarcity of exchange medium due 
to monopoly control. Each of us 
offers services or products which 
others need. And we each need 
those of others. We have the 
pupply, and we have the demand. 
But we lack a sufficient volume of 
exchange medium to effect the 
exchange. 

Menopolized control is responsi- 
dle for labor problems. The farm- 
er’s. trouble centers in monopoly. 
Industry would prosper, but for 
monopoly control. And exchange 
medium would circulate in proper 
volume if unhindered by mo- 
nopoly. 

If the law of supply and de- 

were permitted to function 
freely, all related activities would 
balance each other. Pproduction, 
cofisumption, price and wage 
would automatically adjust them- 
selyes. Production must be gov- 
erned by price and consumption. 
Wages depend on production and 
price. Consumption hipges on 
production, price and wage. And 
price is determined by production 
and consumption. But for mo- 
nopoly, this simple law of supply 
and demand—nature’s own law— 
would equalize and stabilize price 
and’ wage regulate production, and 
stimulate consumption. Thus 
would be solved the chief problem 
—which has perplexed legislators 
because of its complex appearance 
when considered from the mo- 
nopoly viewpoint. 

Human tinkering and arbitrary 
tontrol add nothing to nature’s 
law. Arbitrary intervention ob- 
structs the forces of nature until 
their pent up energy threatens to 
break loose as an avalanche, dan- 
gerous alike to those who control, 
and to those who are controlled. 
All are harmfully affected by cen- 


tralized control—the essence of. 


monopoly—source of every major 
problem. a: 
+> Jur social structure enjoys a 
nealthy existence when each lo- 
ality takes active steps to solve 
3ts own social and economic prob- 
Jems co-operatively, in co-opera- 
tion with other localities where 
problems and interests are mu- 
tual. Democracy is a normal, 
healthy body, functioning freely, 
‘while monopoly, as an abnormal, 
@ancerous growth, threatens our 
civilization, and must not be cor- 
rected, but eradicated, that gov- 
ernment may be by and for all 
the governed. 
‘Monopoly and democracy are 
opposites, each of the other. They 
@iffer in purpose, system of or- 
ganization, manner of growth, 
and methods of operation. Mo- 
mopoly is built from the top, 
dewnwards, while democracy can 
develop only from the ground up- 
Wards. Monopoly exists for a few, 
and concentrates wealth, power 
and authority to that end. De- 


, 


‘centralized control. 











Readers are invited to sub- 
mit their views on current 
topics fer publication in 
these colunins. Typewritten, 
doublespaced letters less than 
300 words writien en only 
one side of paper are prefer- 
red. Your name will not be 
printed if requested, but all 
letters must be signed and 
no attention will be paid te 
anonymous communications. 














mocracy exists for all, and diffuses 
wealth, power and authority to 
that end. Both can not exercise 
the control at the same time. Con- 
trol by either is always at the ex- 
pense of the other. There can be 
no harmony between the two sys- 
tems, since they are by nature, 
mutual enemies, monopoly, as a 
usurper, considers democracy its 
only deadly enemy. Each is fatal 
to the other’s existence. 

The remedy is one—decentral- 
ization. Relief must’ come, not 
through greater centralization, but 
through decentralization. The 
evils of monopoly can never be 
corrected through the use of mo- 
nopoly methods. Labor and ag- 
riculture, industry and legitimate 
business can prosper genuinely 
only when free from monopoly 
centralized) control, and’ in un- 
restricted co-operation. Since mo- 
nopoly is united action under cen- 
tralized control, while co-opera- 
tion is united action with the con- 
trol decentralized, the remedy lies 


with the people. Co-operative ac-' 


tion—democratic rule—is the only 
mortal enemy of monopoly. 

And the remedy must be com- 
plete. Since monopoly may, while 
one unit of it remains, reorganize 
itself into a chain of distinct, but 
related parasite units, there is but 
one real remedy—complete and 
permanent decentralization of 
control through purely democratic 
action. 

Production and consumption can 
never be equitably governed by 
Wages and 
prices can never be rightly ad- 
justed by arbitrary decision of a 
few. The proper volume of ex- 
change medium to stabilize prices 
and wages can never be success- 
fully determined by men whose 
judgment, however good, can not 
take the place of nor  im- 
prove upon natural law. Since 
centralized control can never re- 
sult in equity, there is but one al- 
ternate — decentralized control— 
government by and for all the 
people. 

The problems of the classes re- 
solve themselves into the prob- 
lem of the masses. Distinct class 
problems are but single aspects of 
one basic problem — centralized 
control. A single problem simpli- 
fies the remedy — the remedy 
which will eradicate both diseases 
and symptoms is decentralized 
control. The only antidote for 
monopoly is pure democracy. The 
only remedy for concentrated 
ownership and control is diffused 
and distributed ownership . and 
control. Neither monopoly nor 
communism can give nature’s 
freedom and”equality. Only dem- 
ocracy can establish nature’s law. 
Unjust control of the people by a 
few, through a few, for a few can 
be corrected only in government 
of the people, by all the people, 


——=“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 











for all the people. Since true 
democracy is co-operative inde- 
pendence, it follows that local and 
general co-operative action in the 
solution of social and economic 
problems, accepting and dis- 
charging the responsibility of self 
government with authority vestecé 
in the people will insure a_ true 
democracy, founded on nature’s 
own law, the only system which 
monopoly can not crush. 


Albert U. Cochran, 
Braae, Wyo. 


He Thinks. Just One 
Publication Better 


Dear Editor: } 

I am herewith enclosing $1.00 
for 4 months subscription to the 
second best publication in the 
world (I think the Watch Tower, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., publishes one 
just a little better). This, I hope 
won’t cause you to believe other 
than that I have the utmost faith 
in the Free Press and the facts 
that are printed therein each 
week. 

On the third page, Sept. 14 is- 
sue, under “This is Your Paper,” 
I desire to answer all “YES.” I 
read the Midwest Free Press from 
lid to lid. I am forty-five years 
of age and I can truthfully say 
that I never have read a publica- 
tion, except the publication refer- 
red to above that contained so 
many truthful facts, statements, 
revealed so much _ crookedness, 
laid bare the naked truth, as the 
Midwest Free Press does. The ar- 
ticle on vaccination or the one by 
Mr. Baker on Cancer is Curable, 
is worth the price of the paper. I 
am sure every person who can 
read would take the Free Press if 
they were only fair minded. 

















I regret that I am unable to 
subscribe to the paper for a full 
‘year at this time, but the depres-. 
sion is “still” with us in this “nook 
of the woods.” Just keep, on pub- 
Mishing the good news as usual. 
And, don’t leave out anything and 
everything about Senator Long of 


Louisiana. I am with that man 
just 100 per cent. The dirty 
wretch, or I had better say 


Wretches, that assaulted the Sen- 
ator ought to be “penned” for 
life. 

I am anxious that Mr. Baker 
.s$00n get back upon the air. I 
know that he has much to inform 
the American people of. The only 
hope of this nation is a few more 
fearless men like Mr. Baker. The 
paper “TRUSTS” and the medical 
“TRUSTS” have about — silenced 
all that is true and worth while. 
More power to you and all forces 
for freedom, peace and happiness. 

Dr. T. C. Lingerfeldt 
Murphy, N. C. 


WAITS FOR BAKER 
TO REVEAL FACTS 
ON HOG PROGRA 


me; 








Mr. Norman Baker, 3g) hig 
Laredo, Mexico +) a0 
Dear Sir: 

Am waiting anxiously to hear 
you over the air, will be trying my 
best to get my friends to listen. I 
want some of these perplexing 
questions analysed and ironed out. 
What to do is a puzzle. I don’t 
like Wallace for destroying food 
stuff when so many are going 


so hungry ' oné young man and 
woman got to’ the porch and said 
they had nothing for three days. 
I gave them 10 sandwiches, sliced 
tomatoes, bowls of hash (potato, 
onion, meat and toasted bread in 
it), 2 eggs apiece, doughnuts, 
pickles, 2 cups of coffee a 
piece and watermelon. And hogs 
being killed and put in tankage. 
I think it is wicked. No wonder we 
have trouble at the Court House 





hungry and winter coming on. I 
fed four last week and they were; 


MANY VILLAGE POSTMASTERS 
CHARGED WITH RACKETEERING 








Manipulate Big Parcel Post Shipments To Increase 
Commissions; Can Oyster Shells Be Sent By- 
Parcel Post In This District? 





WASHINGTON — Hundreds of 
village postmasters have been 


“racketeering” through the large 


bonuses allowed by the govern- 
ment on postage sales, according 
to results of an investigation being 
made by the post office depart- 
men.t The revelations are said 
to have cost the taxpayers millions 
in extra compensation for the 
postmasters. Rep. John Cochran 
of Missouri, chairman of the 
House committee on expenditures. 
It is expected that remedial laws 
to end the “rackets” will be sought 
at the next session of Congress. 

Fourth class postmasters receive 
160 per cent on the first $75 of 
Postage they cancel, 85 per cent 
on the next $100, and 75 per cent 
on all in excess of $175. To this 
compensation are added the rental 
of postoffice boxes and an allow- 
ance for rent, light, fuel, and 
equipment. They also receive a 
commission of 3 cents each on all 
the money orders they issue. 

The more stamps the postmast- 
érs cancel, the greater their gains. 
They are forbidden by the regula- 
tions, however, to transmit by 
parcel post such articles as they 
would not send if they were not 
postmasters. 

Inspectors reported postmasters 
have invented many schemes by 
which to swell their fees for can- 
cellations. 

With this purpose some of them 
have mailed bricks, gravel, oyster 
shells, walnuts, and other bulky, 
but. worthless articles. In general 
these packages were sent by par- 
cel post to relatives of the post- 
masters. One postmaster wrote 
notes on pieces of board and sent 
them to a member of his family. 

Others who conduct stores sell 
groceries to their relatives and 
friends in other localities and by 
affixing sufficient postage on the 
bags and boxes insured their de- 
livery by the rural carrier in his 





in our city. 

We need more Bakers and how 
are you going to control all the U. 
S. snakes that seem to be in your 
pathway? Glad the ‘Mexico peo- 
ple know the right thing to do so 
you can broadcast far and near. 
In California Wallace ordered 20,- 
000 tons of fine peaches destroyed 
and expects to make the hard 
pressed burdened taxpayers pay 
for them, $30,000,000. But the 
orange packers got ahead of him. 
What will he do? In many sec- 
tions they put out posters and ads 
in their papers telling people if 
they want oranges to just set a 
box on curb and trucks.in streets 
to see them filled; a better plan 
than to destroy the fruit, not first 
grade stock of course, but for do- 
mestic consumption are good, I 
think a better plan to help the 
needy. No wonder Henry Ford is 
watched so carefully. A powerful 
man if left on the outside. I don’t 
want Wallace’s paper anymore. I 
shall be happy when I can read 
in your paper Baker is broadcast- 
ing. Who is so anxious about the 
New Deal and fascism. Say if NRA 
fails just too bad, if what people 
say is true, but are people honest 
or don’t they understand? Looks 
like a famine ended by a revolu- 
tion. Judge Rutherford may be 
telling the truth if so No man can 
solve the problem. Well I hope 
net long anymore for I want to 
hear from one who can tell us all 
about the things we ought to 


know. _ 
~ 8. & By 





wie Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


fneighborhood. He not only receiv- 


ed profit on his sales, but also re- 
ceived from the government the 
amount of stamps placed on the 
packages, plus the usual per cent. 

Postmaster General Farley 
ordered the investigation. 

Mr. Cochran said a preliminary 
inquiry had disclosed gross abuses. 

Illinois Eggs 


two hundred postmasters in Mis- 
souri and Illinois were shipping 





eggs to St. Louis by parcel post. 
These shipments comprised from 
two to thirty cases within a short 
time. In some instances postmast- 
ers sent cases of eggs by parcel 
post from Missouri to New York 
City. -The charge for postage on 
these eggs was about $3. They 
could have been shipped by ex- 
press for half that amount and by 
freight at still less cost. It cost 
the postmaster nothing to ship to 
New York, but on the contrary he 
received the amount of stamps 
used. 

“If a postmaster were to ship 
enough eggs by parcel post to re- 
quire $75 in postage, he would not 
only not lose by the transaction, 
but would instead receive back the 
full amount he paid for stamps 
and $45 besides. Postmasters in 
Kentucky and West Virginia are 
using the parcel post to transport 
cases of eggs from their commun- 
ities to Washington, Baltimore 
and New York. The small charges 
averaged $1.50 or more a case, and 
were naturally very much higher 
than would have been the expense 
of shipping them by express. The 
principal purpose in mailing them 
at all was to benefit the post- 
Ynaster in dollars and cents while 
the government took the burden. 
Is there any wonder we have a 
postal deficit?” 

Costs Millions 

There were 33,528 fourth class 
postmasters on July 1, the total 
payments in the last year at 
fotirth class offices, for all pur- 
poses, including compensation to 
postmasters, mail messenger ser- 
vice, special delivery fees, and 
separating mail allowance was 
$19,450,000 and these payments 
were made on total cancellations 
estimated to have been $10,500,- 
000. 

“It is time to change the law 
fixing the pay of these fourth 
class postmasters,” said Mr. Co- 
chran, “they should receive sal- 
aries graduated in amount to cor- 
respond with the volume of bus- 
iness they handle. These fourth 
class postoffices should in many 
cases be abolished, and what is 
known as rural stations should be 
substituted for them. Those who 
operate these stations now receive 


2 
? 


compete for the appointment. 
Proprietors of stores in small com- 
munities are eager to serve as 
postmasters. They know that 
many persons who visit the post- 
office are also potential buyers of 
merchandise from the store. 
“Friends in Congress” , 
“Revision of the pay of such 
postmasters and correction of the 
questionable practices of many of 
them would undoubtedly prevent 


ent incurred by 
handling of mail in the fourth 
class offices. It may be difficult 
to effect this necessary change in 
policy and legislation, because 
rural postmasters havé friends in 
congress, but a reform will be at- 





tempted in the interest of tax- 
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“I found,” he said, ‘‘that about’ 


$100 to $200 a year, and gladly 


or greatly reduce the loss at pres- , 
the government in : 
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NATURAL METHOD 
FOR TREATMENT 
OF TONSILLITIS 


Tonsillitis is merely an expres- 
sion of an increasingly acid state 
of the tissues, and is curable in 
every case by arresting the acid 
formation entirely, as can easily 
be done through a proper under- 
standing of the foods eaten daily, 
and such correction of habit as 
will stop all fermentations, as by 
eating those foods only together 
that have compatible digestive re- 
quirements. 

This is not theory but hard fact, 
for in these many years not one 
case of chronic tonsillitis — even 
including the aggravated sub- 
merged pus tonsils, has failed to 
recover, which means that the 
tonsils were salvaged instead of 
extirpated and that they can con- 
tinue to protect the throat from 
invasions of germs and bacteria 
of all kinds, as old Mother Nature 
plainly intended they should. 

Locally there is not much to do 
for tonsillitis, though the cold 
pack to the throat at bedtime, 
with frequent gargling with plain 
grapefruit juice: will do much to 
hasten a return to the normal, 

‘ Two Simple Recipes 

In acute tonsillitis much can be 
done through the agency of these 
two simple local remedies, and it 
is rather unusual to have any case 
of acute tonsillitis persist after 48 
hours, when the usual time for the 

dition is from one to. three 
eeks; if treated by the old-time 





* methods. 


To make the grapefruit juice 
gargle extract the juice from one 
grapefruit; grind in the food 
chopper all the rind and pulp and 
Seeds; pour a cupful of boiling 
water on this and allow to stand 
for a few minutes; strain this 
juice off or press it out through a 
potato ricer or other form. of 
press, and add to the juice first 
extracted. Use this as a frequent 
gargle till the pain and soreness 
and also the fever have subsided, 
and you will be surprised at.. the 
shortness of the attack and. .the 
completeness of the recovery, 

The Cold Pack 

To use the cold pack, wring an 
ordinary wash-cloth out of very 
cold water, fold to the proper 
width and wrap about the throat 
—the front and sides only. Wrap 
a flannel about this and pin. se- 
curely. 

If awake during the night this 
cold pack may be renewed, but if 
able to sleep do not disturb the 
pack until morning, then wash the 
neck thoroughly with very -cold 
water, if going outdoors, as the 
cold pack kept on through the 
night will have resulted in much 
sweating of the throat and neck 
and it is well to close the pores 
with cold water to avoid possibil- 
ity of taking cold afterward. 

Acute tonsillitis treated in this 
way will recover so quickly and 
So easily that once used it will al- 
ways be standard treatment. 

Of course, no food of any kind 
should be taken until recovery oc- 
curs, and seldom is there desire 
for food in an ordinarily severe 


attack of tongillitis—From Health 


Culture Magazine. 
Spread Truth! Pass This Paper On 








WHY BE SICK? 
WHY GROW OLD? 


Old age is disease. Disease is 


degeneration. Prevent degen- 
eration and you prevent dis- 
ease. Our magazine explains 
the’ most startling” of Nature’s 


ag or 


strange secrets. 


FREE copy on request — 
HOW TO LIVE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 











COMFORT FOR THE INFANT ! 


TRAVELER 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has 
made some suggestions for adding 
to the comfort of the baby when 
he goes along on the picnic or 
vacation trip, and how to lessen 
the amount of work involved in 
taking him. 

Among the suggestions given by 
the Bureau for the journey are 
the following: 

Plan the trip so as to avoid de- 
lays and to give the most privacy 
and quiet for the baby. 

Do not let anything interfere 
with the baby’s regular feeding, 
elimination, bathing, sleep, and 
exercise. Wash his hands and 
face several times each day. Keep 
him as cool and quiet as possible. 

Do not give the baby cakes, 
candy, bananas or anything else 
to keep him quiet in the train. 
Irregular feeding and unsuitable 
foods, together with the fatigue 
and excitement of traveling, are 
likely to make him ill. 

Do not let strangers handle him. 

Don’t use too much clothing. 
For a long journey in hot summer 
weather, he should be barefooted 
and dressed only in a band, a 
diaper, and a thin, short-sleeved, 
low necked dress of slip. Have 
warmer clothing at hand in case 
the day cools off suddenly. 

On an automobile trip it will be 
found advisable to use a small 
hammock for the baby. A market 
basket may be used as a substi- 
tute. 

The basket should be arranged 
like a bed, with a thin mattress, 
rubber sheeting, a blanket and, if 
desired, a sleeping bag. A cotton 
mosquito netting should be 
brought along to cover the basket. 
A young baby can stay in the 
basket throughout the journey, 
except when it is time for feeding, 
bathing, changing the clothing, 
exercise or other care. 

For the bottle-fed baby the Bu- 
reau adds the following advice: 

Boil all milk sed for the baby. 
Remember that,.the baby’s bottle 
must be boiled .before it is filled. 
Either boil and. stopper enough 
empty bottles at home to last the 
whole journey, or else make ar- 
rangements with the porter. or 
steward to have the bottles boiled 
daily in the dining car or steamer 
kitchen. 

Use dried or evaporated milk for 
a long trip. Just before each feed- 
ing time mix the dried or evapo- 
rated milk with boiling water and 
then bring the mixture to a boil 
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again. Carry a traveling stove for 
the purpose. 

For a short trip carry a vacuum 
bottle full of cold boiled milk or 
milk mixture. Clean, scald, and 
cool the vacuum bottle before put- 


ting the milk into it. Boil the 
milk or milk mixture, chill it 
thoroughly, and fill the vacuum 
bottle. Do not put warm milk into 
the vacuum bottle, as it may sour. 
Do not use milk from a vacuum 
after 24 hours. 

When milk is carried in a vac- 
uum bottle it must be warmed. At 
each feeding time,, fill a nursing 
bottle and warm it’it a pitcher of 
hot water. 

To avoid filling bottles on a 
short trip with a small baby, carry 
a large vacuum bottle holding 
small feeding bottles filled and 
stoppered and wrapped in cotton. 
Chill the whole thing thoroughly 
before closing the vacuum bottle. 
If traveling in a day coach-or au- 
tomobile carry also a vacuum bot- 
tle filled with ho€ water for heat- 
ing the feeding bottles. 





EVEN ARTHUR ADMITS IT 

In his Today column Arthur 
Brisbane on August 21st said: 

Observations from three doc- 
tors that you might remember 
advantageously: 





Dr. Evan Evans, who lives at 
the top of the medical profes- 
sion, says: “Many doctors have 
still to learn that when the op- 
eration is more dangerous than 
the condition to be remedied 
the surgeon should NOT oper- 
ate.” 

Dr. Mayo, back from Europe, 
says beware of the newly hatch- 
ed medical “specialist.’’ Says he: 

“The boy comes out of school 

and immediately hangs out his 
shingle as a specialist, having 
no idea.that each part of the 
body affects all of its parts, and 
convinced that he can.work on 
one part without knowing any- . 
thing, by experience, about the 
other parts.” Ai 

i 3 

Dr. Mayo says the * country: 
needs more “general _practition- 

ers,” or family doctors, fewer of 
what doctors call “specialists of 
the left eyebrow.” 

M. T. Finney: “Before you 
perform an operation, involving 
any risk for the patient, don’t, 
consult your professional, scien- 
tific views, but ask yourself; 
‘Would I perform this operation, 
under these conditions, on my 
own mother?’ If the answer is 
no, do not operate.” 

Yes, Arthur, the old “specialist” 
idea was so advertised by. - Chic 
Sale that even the “big boys” 
realize that the graft is about 
over. Those who have read the 
Truth Teller for a number of 
years will remember that we have 
continually called attention to the 
fact that the human kody is all 
ene piece, and not a combination 





of separate units. 

A person who has had serum 
injections and has a weak heart 
from this abuse will soon find that 
a-major operation will prove that 
the system is very closely connect- 
ed, no matter in what part of the 
body the operation is held. This 
is just another proof that a shot 
in the arm is a shot in the entire 
body.—The Truth Teller. , 





MORE DISEASES 


Dr. Rush said, almost a nun- 
dred years ago, that-not only 
have. physicians multiplied’ dis- 
eases but had made them more 
fatal» One must believe that the 
doctor was right when he reads 
reports from the American Med- 
ical “Association meeting in Mil- 
waukee.—Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Gazette, July 11th. 

And with the fads in serum 
changing from day to day we will 
continue to increase sickness and 
shorten life. How hard it is to 
understand why these doctors do 
not see this. Ignorance or dis- 
honesty are the only two reasons. 
Doctors who squirt pus into your 
patients step up and get your 
label.—The Truth Teller. 





CHAIRS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


In an office employing forty 
persons the office chairs were 
carefully adjusted to the workers, 
with the result that there were 20 
per cent fewer colds and minor 
illnesses within a year, and the 
general disposition of the entiré 
force had improved, including 
that of the boss. 











radium or X-ray. 











| ~ HEMORRHOIDS (Piles) — ' 
i VARICOSE VEINS ' 


it “ Treated Without X-Ray 3 il 
| Radium Or Operations 


To protect patients and public from “quack” statements we 
Hi invite investigation to prove that the methods used at our hos- 
| pital in the treatment of cancer, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, 
i kidney bladder, prostate glands, fistula, asthma, gall bladder, 
Mi and rheumatism have proved successful without operations, 
Facts, data and records have been carefully 


( compiled in an interesting booklet. Send for it. 
li 
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| FAMOUS BAKER CANCER 
= FORMULA AND TREATMENT 


i EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT TREATMENTS il 


GLASSES SCIENTIFICALLY FITTED. We can duplicate Hi 


your broken lenses at reasonable cost. 


BAKER HOSPITAL q 


W. W. POTTER, M.D. Lessee 
Muscatine lowa. 


Bring them in. Hi 
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Going Like FIRE.... 
Burns Like FIRE 
It Spanks, Kicks 
and BLISTERS.... 


Do It 
Today 


“The Life Story” of 


NORMAN BAKER 


“A OEE aaa ae ag HIMSELF 
Over 400 pages with illustrations—bound in cloth. 


From the pen of the man who did things. 
Startling, sensational, amazing and instructive. 


Published after thousands requested it—now it 
is done, A book every man, woman and child 
should read. Not theory — just plain facts, 
proven step by step — revealing data of a life’s 
experience that required’ 13 years to compile, 
trips across the continent, meeting face to face 


the persons and classes he now gives to the pub- . 


lic for the first time. 


A man whose life’s experience is unusual — ele- : 
vating — story of pluck, courage, foolishness, + 


determination, victory, loss and victory again. 


The man who refused to stay down even though... _ 
all the most powerful interests were against him .- 


—wrecked his business — marred his reputa- 


tion, humiliated, ridiculed and kicked him— ~ 


The man who bounced back like a rubber ball! 


A bare life story — nothing but facts — from 


stealing his neighbor’s grapes, stealing his: . 
mother’s rooster — to facing the firing line of 


America’s greatest cliques and powers — AN 
WINNING. 


ONLY 5000 IN 
THIS EDITION 
ORDER NOW 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with interesting pictures. 


TNT PRESS 


Muscatine, lowa 


Box 297 


_ 








A fact story of the greatest one man fight ever 
waged — a book you cannot drop until you fin- 
ish it — it will hold you spellbound. 


In it you will read names and addresses — your 
favorite names are seen — men who schem- 
ed, plotted, conspired, .cursed and stooped 
to the lowest tactics — the men who sold their 
honor for a price — the charity recipients who 
bit the hand that fed them— 


Read of the wife who permitted her husband to 
be torn apart, his body buried filled with straw 
er the like — such facts have never been record- 
ed before. 


No individual has experienced and faced such 
such things, but Norman Baker who rose from 
one year in High School to a Millionaire. 


A book that should stir Congress to action — te 
upset the shams under which we now live — a 
story of a sham on American Justice. You must 
read it and pass it along te your children as an 
example of determination and ability. 





SPECIAL 


Every copy purchased now, of this 
autographic edition will be person- 
ally autographed by Mr. Baker and 
contain the latest photo reproduction 
of him. 


FOR YOUR COPY—RETURN THIS" 
| TNT PRESS, 


| Muscatine, laste 


| Box 297 


| Enclosed find $1.50, Send me copy of 


| Mr. Baker’s life story; in lavender cloth 


binding, as soon as off the press. 
Name 0 8 pe 0 00 © oe bles oe 0° oles '2-0's 618'e 


le “ 4 Aes - ae 
Address 0 re ere re 2 Oo ore 47a Rel OTET Ol 6 (es TOTS RETATO 








“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” — 
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Norman 
Baker’ s 
Colum 


(Continued from page twe), 


living cell, there are substances 
known as sterols. Some of these 


stimulates health growth in tis+-. 
sue cells.” 


of cancer as trying to fill a barrel 


knocked out. However, it is good 
newspaper publicity for the ever 
eager scientific public to swallow. 
When those fellows who are look- 
ing for sterols get cancer and 


should go to the Baker Hospital at 
Muscatine, Iowa, and place them- 
Selves under the Baker cancer 
treatment and in the far major- 
ify of cases they will go home 
cured, without Vitamin D. 
ISGUSTING — are the rotten 
things the health © depart- 
ments try to foist upon the public 
—the Charleston News says this: 
“A new anti-typhus vaccine made 
of ground-up fleas injected into 
guinea pigs is announced by the 
Yublic Health Department’—is it 
any wonder the public is_ getting 
tired of the allopathic profession 
and turning to drugless doctors?” 


ELLS TRUTH FOR Oe 
least—therefore I must hx. 
it to the Chicago Tribune this 02. 


personally but for once they spill 
a mouth full— 

Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
in remarks made at’ Buffalo, N. 
Y., said “There is not a cabinet 


4| officer, there is not a member of 
— | Congress, who dares to try 


to 
demonstrate that one half of the 


ma imoney appropriated for any de- 
i; partment of government is 


used 


‘ 
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HERD LARGEST, is Tokyo— 
Tokyo has increased its area 


for the purpose designated.” 


é from 31 square miles to 233 square 


miles and taken in 82 villages and 


3|towns in so doing. The result is 


that with a present population of 


| 5,312,000 it now becomes the third 





| 


, cow. 


4!which amount 20,324 
| were shipped from points within a 
id ifew miles of Salinas, California. 


city in size in the world. The 
; seven largest cities in their orde> 
' are London, New York, Tokyo, 
Berlin, Chicago, Paris and Mos- 


HINT TO FARMERS — Last 
year the United States con- 
sumed 49,878 cars of lettuce, of 
carloads 


The interesting thing about this is 
that Salinas farmers did not be- 
gin lettuce growing until 1920. The 
first car shipped was a complete 
success, and every car since. At 
present some 30,000 acres are de- 
voted to it, with most of the land 
yielding two crops a year, and 


some of it three. 





HAITI AND BANKERS 
A hurricane will probably sweep 
the Senate soon after it con- 
venes next January over promc+~ 
tion of Brigadier General John H. 


Russell of the Marine Corps to be 


major general. 

For several years Russell was 
“high commissioner’ in Haiti. 

Operating through a puppet 
president, he ran the affairs of 
the black republic in the interests 
of the New York bankers who had 
a@ mortgage on the country. 

On one occasion, Senator King 
of Utah decided to visit Haiti to ° 
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sterols can be converted by ultra 
violet light into Vitamin D, which _ 





really want to be cured they — 
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investigate conditions for himself; . 


-iThe make-believe president 


Haiti issued an order f 
King to land, and Russell 0: 
mariné officers to enforce 
order. King didn’t land. 
ably, he will “land” on 


when the latter's name comes be- — 


fore the Senate. 








Spread Truth! Pass This Faper On 
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Isn’t that smart?—about as far -» 
as being of any use in the curing © 


with water when the bottom is? ~ 
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time—have no time for the sheet 
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